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CHAPTER I. 

Through the mist and gloom of a dull 
November morning, a pompous funeral proces- 
sion went its way along the busy streets of 
London. 

It was a common sight — so common that it 
attracted no attention from the multitude who 
crowded on its path^ as with eager care-worn 
faces they hurried on in their several avoca- 
tions ; and yet it was a strange sight too for 
them if they would but have thought upon it— 
the passing amongst them of that quiet traveller 
to the realms unseen I For so surely as he was 
even now moving on to the portals of the land 
which is very far off, they themselves, witji 
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their swift impatient feet, were speeding un- 
consciously on the same journey. 

We say unconsciously, for each one had set 
before himself some desirable object of attain- 
ment for which he toiled that day — wealth, 
fame, ambition, love — some bright vision, to 
realize which he gave up unreservedly the re- 
deemless hours of his existence, whilst, with 
every breath he drew in labouring for it, he 
shortened the life for which it was to be attained. 
Yet even as he had done, who was now carried 
past so helplessly, that his dust might duly be 
returned to its kindred dust — that living mass 
of human beings would toil and yearn for their 
fancied good, till, with strength and energy all 
spent and gone, they saw the fair phantom of 
their hopes dissolve in air, disclosing to their 
view the grave alon^ — 'that actual reality for 
which they had been working ! It had been 
so with him whose rigid corpse now went so 
still and silently through the noise and turmoil 
of the world he had loved. 

Mr. Maynard had been a wealthy city mer- 
chant; in early youth he had been thrown on his 
own resources, penniless, and well nigh friend- 
less. He was a man resolute of will, and of 
good abilities ; but his mind, having never been 
directed to the Unseen Truths, had fixed itself 
entirely on the fleeting realities of this life. 
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He looked keenly into his own position, and he 
perceived that, in this world, wealth is the 
one thing needful. He therefore determined 
to attainit. 

From that time his life was given up to this 
object only. He toiled, he slaved, he speculated; 
he rose up early, and late took rest ; he ate the 
bread of carefulness; he wasted lavishly his 
health and strength and intellect ; he devoured 
widows' houses, and made the orphan desolate : 
for as his desire strengthened till he grew to he 
its very slave, he cared little for the injury 
done to others in its accomplishment — and he 
succeeded. Man has a mighty power in working 
out a resolute purpose, be it for good or evil, if 
his whole soul is concentrated upon it. Mi". 
Maynard became rich, beyond what he had ever 
hoped for when he set out on his pilgrimage to 
the shrine of his god. Mammon ; but still he 
laboured on, plunging into speculation, for to 
make money was the aim and end of his exist- 
ence, and he could not stop now. Some dim 
vision may have been before him of a luxurious 
retirement hereafter, where he should dwell, 
surrounded by all the splendour and comfort 
wealth could procure him; but his health failed 
him meantime, sacrificed to his laborious and 
unremitting industry^ Death came and took 
him when His soul was so wrapped up in the 
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cares of life, that this tremendous reality 
was to him but a far-off haunting shadow, too 
distant and uncertain to be heeded. Death 
came and took him, and then it was found that 
he had gained but one thing with the toil and 
labour and sacrifice of his whole life ; he had 
earned for himself the gorgeous monument 
whose ponderous bulk was henceforth to weigh 
down upon his mouldering remains. To the 
last hour of his existence he worked like a slave, 
and this was the sole fruit he reaped from his 
labours— the costly tomb, wherein his worn and 
wasted body would fall perhaps a little less 
quickly to decay than in some green church- 
yard of holier and humbler aspect. 

Mr. Maynard left two daughters. He had 
married somewhat late in life, for the sole pur- 
pose of connecting himself with the father of 
his bride, the head of a great mercantile house. 
It was his desire to succeed to this man's posi- 
tion at his death, and this wish was fulfilled. 

A very few years had passed away, and his 
wife died. Neglected, though uncomplaining, 
she perished for want of sympathy and affec- 
tion, as flowers fiide when deprived of air and 
sunshine. Her little daughters were given up 
to the care of nurses and governesses, and 
Mr. Maynard required, not unfrequently, to be 
reminded of their existence. 
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If he remembered them at all in his dying 
hour, so appalling in its suddenness, it must 
have been with a pang of remorse, for he had 
made no provision for them — not from wilful 
neglect, but simply because he never thought 
of death at all ; it was a contingency which did 
not enter into his speculations. 

He left no will, and the management of 
his affairs naturally devolved on his partner, 
Mr, Hardman. By some process of calculation 
peculiar to himself, this gentleman discovered 
that all which remained of Mr. Maynard's 
capital must now become merged in that of the 
house. His speculations had in fact ruined him, 
and the rich man's orphan children did not in- 
herit from him so much as the cost of that same 
stately tombstone which Mr. Hardman deemed 
it his duty to erect over his grave. 

Some little property Elizabeth and Agnes 
Maynard had received at their mother's death, 
and this circumstance had induced Mr. Hard-" 
man voluntarily to constitute himself their 
guardian. To do him justice, he was certainly 
in some degree influenced in his decision by 
the glimmerings of better feeling, which shone 
through this worldly man's profound and in- 
herent selfishness when he thought of the deso- 
late condition of his partner's daughters. 

They sat together now in the darkened room 
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from which their father's coffin had been carried 
an hour before, and both were in bitter sorrow. 
It is a blessed thing, that atmosphere of love 
which pervades this whole wide restless world, 
emanating, no doubt, from the unseen presence 
of Him who is Love, and penetrating, in some 
one shape or other, into the life of the most 
forlorn amongst us. Not a flower perishes 
from the green earth, but the dews of heaven 
weep over it ; not a human being is laid down 
in the unresisting helplessness of death, but 
tears are found from human eyes to fall upon 
him. 

Mr. Maynard had certainly done as little to 
awaken affection or inspire regret as most men, 
and yet the sobs of his orphan children came 
thick and fast, as they heard the tramp of the 
horses which bare him away. 

But there are two kinds of sorrow with which 
the dead are mourned, and Mr. Maynard could 
lay claim to one of them only ; there is the 
natural instinct, the mysterious claim of the 
ties of blood, which sends a bitter pang through 
the heart when they are rent asunder, added 
to that strange pity which we never fail to 
experience for the powerless corpse stretched 
out so pale and cold before us, although we 
know well that ourselves shall soon be laid as 
cold and pale, and haply the thought is sweet 
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to US, as that of the evening rest to the wearied 
labourer toiling in the heat of noon. But 
there is another far deeper misery which rises 
up from the grave of the departed to over- 
whelm us, when it is, so to speak, the soul of 
him who is gone forth that we have loved ; the 
soul whose superior holiness has been perhaps 
like the brightness of an angel to our less 
elevated gaze, whose goodness has won our 
reverence, whose gentleness has gained our 
deepest love. 

No such lofty and holy affection as this had 
bound the soul of the stern worldly-minded 
man to his young daughters; and perhaps we 
might rightly enough estimate the nature of 
the welcome which the departed shall receive 
from the brotherhood of saints above, by the 
character of the sorrow with which they are 
lamented here. 

Had Elizabeth and Agnes Maynard analyzed 
their feelings in this the saddest hour of their 
lives, they would have found that they mourned 
far less for their father, to whom they were 
almost strangers, than for that bitter sense of 
desolation against which the warm, loving 
heart of youth rebels so strongly. 

They nestled close together; Agnes, who 
was scarce sixteen, and five years younger 
than her sister, clung to her with a sort of 
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innocent helplessness, which resulted more from 
her peculiar disposition than from her early 
youth. 

' She was singularly sweet-tempered and guile- 
less, but altogether deficient in moral courage 
and strength of mind ; as she advanced out of 
childhood, she seemed only to lean the more 
hopelessly on the guidance of others, instead of 
exerting the powers of her own mind; and the 
prevailing feature of her character was a clinging 
and passionate tenderness of disposition, over 
which she neither had, nor attempted to have, 
any control whatever. Elizabeth had far more 
depth of character, with an intensity and sensi- 
tiveness of feeling which would scarce have 
been looked for under her outward reserve of 
manner. Her affection for those she loved was 
of a nature so profound and exacting, that it 
had engendered that jealousy of disposition 
which makes such havoc of the soul that 
harbours it. As yet this fatal propensity had 
been little called forth, for her whole thoughts 
were centred on Agnes, and the sisters had 
now no other home but in their mutual love. 

There was one circumstance in the life of 
Elizabeth Maynard which was destined to in- 
fluence her whole existence, and the recollection 
of it was busy at her heart even now, as she 
sat with her fair young sister sobbing in her 
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arms. She remembered when she was but nine 
years old how she had been one night aroused 
out of the sweet slumber of childhood, to go 
and witness the closing of her mother's eyes in 
a sleep yet deeper. 

There is something very awful in the death- 
bed of one who dies of a broken heart. Death 
by the judgment of Heaven is a holy, though a 
terrible thing ; but the heart revolts from the 
sight, when His inscrutable decree permits a 
human hand to sap the springs of a fellow- 
creature's life by wanton or careless cruelty. 

Elizabeth still shuddered when she thought 
of that white drawn face, so young, but fur- 
rowed with unavailing tears, and the pale lips 
from which no murmur ever passed, now 
wreathing themselves into a strange smile of 
joy at her release. Close to her breast, whence 
the breath came faint and gasping, the mother 
had drawn her youngest bom, as though she 
thought the warmth of that little healthy frame 
could have driven back the chill that was curd- 
ling round her heart. 

Mr. Maynard was not there, for the dying 
woman, true and tender even yet to the hus- 
band she had loved so vainly, would not let his 
slumbers be disturbed; though her heart yearned 
to tell him how she forgave him all, and loved 
him to the last. 
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When she saw Elizabeth by her side, she 
raised herself up and looked at her with eyes 
gleaming, even through the shades of death, 
with an expression of intense entreaty. One 
care — one thought of earth still chained back 
that fluttering spirit yearning to depart — it was 
for the little child who lay in her bosom. With 
the quick instinct of a mother, she had per- 
ceived that the little Agnes would possess to the 
uttermost that warm and loving disposition 
which had made of herself so wretched a wife. 
Another might have cared little for the cold 
neglect which had destroyed her; and when 
she thought of all the storms and dangers on 
that wide sea of life where she had made so 
sad a shipwreck, she trembled with an ago- 
nizing fear for the rosy happy child who slept 
upon her bed of death. 

She had no hope but in her eldest daughter ; 
for she knew that she left her children friendless 
— not even their father could be called their 
friend! For Elizabeth herself she feared 
nothing ; the child was strangely reserved even 
then, and her mother never dreamt of the 
strong tide of feeling which lurked under that 
calm exterior, though she could duly appreciate 
the superiority of intellect and force of cha- 
racter, which were already so manifest. 

Addressing herself far less to the child then 
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present with her, than to the woman she was 
hereafter to be, the dying mother solemnly 
implored of Elizabeth to look upon her infant 
sister henceforward as a sacred charge — so long 
as they both should live she besought her to 
watch over her, even as she would herself have 
done, but for the implacable death, which alone 
could have torn that child from her arms. She 
required from her especially a positive pledge 
that no other tie or affection hereafter springing 
up in her life should interfere with this her 
earliest and most binding duty. 

Elizabeth had, as we have said, a mind be- 
yond her years ; and she knew well that it was 
no light promise which she gave in that hour, 
and sealed in the farewell kiss, with which she 
drained her mother's last breath upon her lips. 
She thought of it now in the time of their 
common desolation, as she looked on poor 
Agnes in her helpless sorrow, and lifted up the 
veil of sunny hair that she might gaze into her 
sweet innocent face. Deeply she resolved that, 
whatever might be their fate, her work and 
oflSce must ever be to guard that little one close 
by her side, and shield her from all sorrow and 
danger. 

To both these sisters, earth and the things of 
it were as yet all in all. Their governess had 
given them what she termed a " religious edu- 
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cation," — that is, she had carefully instilled 
into them her own peculiar and most bounded 
views, on various points of completely minor 
importance, dwelling chiefly on the great 
danger of trusting to forms — whilst she fur- 
nished them with nothing else, either more or 
less tangible, wherein to trust; — thus, while 
the outward semblance of piety might now 
be fairly ranked amongst the accomplishments 
she had taught them, they knew far less of 
the faith, hope, and love, with which if a 
soul be girt it can battle with life and face 
eternity, than the infant who smiles in his 
slumbers to the unseen angelic guardians round 
him. 

The sisters were still seated together in 
silence, when the door opened, and Mr. Hard- 
man entered with the slow solemn step suitable 
to this mournful occasion. 

He had come to acquaint his wards with his 
intentions respecting them, immediately on 
returning from the funeral of their father, this 
being the proper and legitimate moment for 
such a communication. 

Mr. Hardman was systematic in everything : 
systematic in selfishness, in covetousness, and 
in the virtues which he deemed necessary to 
his respectability. He had as keen a relish for 
money -making as his partner, Mr. Maynard, 
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but his toil and labour were to a certain end. 
He was a man who could judge of cause and 
effect, and the desire of wealth was not with 
him a passion absorbing in itself; he sought 
to make a fortune because it was his will and 
pleasure to enjoy the good things of life ; he 
knew that there are none of this world's gifts 
which riches cannot purchase — not even the 
most shadowy and unsubstantial, such as the 
outward respect and consideration of his fellow- 
men. 

Slowly and surely he advanced in a solid 
prosperity; gradually he surrounded himself 
with all that his soul coveted— luxury, comfort, 
ostentatious splendour for himself, his wife, and 
his family ; and then he set himself systemati- 
cally to enjoy them according to his previous 
calculations. 

He was now a man of weight and influence 
in the city, but he continued to pursue, with 
rigid firmness, the system to which he owed so 
much of his advancement, namely, the inflexible 
determination with which, even in the most un- 
important matters, he carried out his own 
plans and ideas in spite of all obtacles or 
opposition. 

Mr. Hardman proceeded to inform his wards 
of the arrangement which he and his wife had 
adopted for them after mature consideration* 
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Elizabeth was to take up her residence in his 
house, and become, for some time at least, a 
member of his family. Agnes was to accompany 
one of his own daughters to a fashionable school 
in Paris, there to complete her education. 
With a cry almost of despair, both sisters 
vehemently deprecated the idea of their separa- 
tion ; there were but two of them all alone in 
the wide world, surely he would not part them? 

Mr. Hardman was immovable, and they were 
too helpless to resist. He had already two 
daughters older than Elizabeth, and his wife 
was resolutely determined not to have the 
charge of more than three. 

Mr. Hardman continued to acquaint them 
with the details of his plan as firmly and com- 
posedly as though they had gladly acquiesced 
in it. His carriage was to come for them that 
evening, to conduct them both to his house — 
the following week Agnes was to go to Paris. 
He mentioned the sums he would deduct yearly 
from their little fortunes as payment to himself 
for their expenses ; recommended them to pre- 
pare for the removal of their effects from the 
house they were to enter no more, and so took 
his leave. 

The door had no sooner closed upon him than 
Agnes gave way to a burst of the most pas- 
sionate sorrow, whilst Elizabeth, whose feelings 
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were at all times painfully intense and strong, 
dwelt without scruple on the profound dislike 
to her guardian, which struck deep root in her 
heart from that hour. 

After a little time, however, she tenderly 
raised her sister's drooping head, and said, with 
an effort at calmness — 

" It is of no use to struggle, dear Agnes ; we 
must submit — we have no home I " 

"No home?" echoed Agnes. *^0h, shall 
we never have a home again? shall we never 
find a spot where we may dwell together again, 
and no one shall have power to divide us ? " 

" We know not what may be in reserve for 
us," said Elizabeth, sadly ; " but most certainly 
they shall not separate us long : the time must 
come when we shall be free from Mr. Hard- 
man's tutelage, and then I will defy the whole 
world to rob me of the charge which I received 
from our mother on her death-bed." 

" Ah I but that will not be for a long time," 
said Agnes, sighing heavily. Then suddenly, 
with all the buoyancy of youth, her expression 
changed from one of deep despondency to a 
hopeful joy. "I will tell you how it must be," 
she exclaimed; "you must marry very soon, 
and then we shall have a home together once 
again: you would take me to live with you 
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always in your own house, would you not, dear 
sister ? " 

*^I would, indeed," replied Elizabeth, with 
a faint smile at the rapidity with which Agnes's 
ideas rose. " If ever I have a home, it shall in 
truth be yours also ; and you may rest assured 
that I will never accept of any unless you are 
to share it with me." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Within a week from the fiineral of Mr. May- 
nard, Mr. Hardman's plans with respect to his 
orphan daughters had been put into full effect. 
Agnes was established at a school in Paris, 
there to have the natural tenderness of her dis- 
position fostered into a weak and pernicious 
sensibility, and the romance with which her 
character was already too much tinctured con- 
verted into a false sentimentality, in which she 
learned to believe it was meritorious to indulge. 
She was taught to imagine that self-command 
showed a want of feeling — that self-discipline 
and self-denial were possible only to those who 
were cold of heart and stern in character. Life 
was presented before her in an unreal colour 
ing, which a bitter experience was alone to 
disperse hereafter; and her young unformed 
mind soon became imbued with that dangerous 
sophistry which so much pervades the tone of 
society in France. - 

Meanwhile, Elizabeth was profoundly un- 
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happy at Mr. Hardman's. His wife was what 
is called a strong-minded woman, fiercely In- 
tolerant of every sentiment or feeling which 
she did not herself possess, and which for this 
reason she assumed to be a weakness. Well 
versed in all the proprieties of life, she was 
rigidly implacable in her adherence to them. 

One great duty she had placed before herself, 
the duty of respectability and prosperity, and 
this she performed with unremitting and un- 
flinching exactitude. Of the gentle charities 
of hpme, she knew nothing: the loving sym- 
pathy — the tender care — the anxious watchful- 
ness over the comforts and interests of others — 
still less of that true and beautiful wisdom which 
remembers always that the sum of domestic 
happiness is made up of seeming trifles, the 
little acts of self-sacrifice, the light words and 
looks of every hour, and takes care to shed 
round them all, the sunshine of unselfish love 
and kindness. 

Mrs. Hardman received Elizabeth Maynard 
into her house because it seemed to her that her 
husband had given very suflScient reasons why 
she should do so ; but it was no part of her 
business, to love her, or to supply her with that 
measure of aflection which is as necessary to 
human life as refreshing water to the tr^iveller 
in the desert. Elizabeth was consigned to a 
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fate which a mind far more elevated th^ hera 
would have found hard to bear — desolation with- 
out solitude ; she was not even allowed the free- 
dom which might have rendered her position 
somewhat more tolerable. 

Mrs. Hardman took the most careful and 
annoying cognizance of her every word and 
action, and there were few which she did not 
find it necessary to reprehend, in the arrogance 
of her own fancied perfection. Elizabeth's sorrow 
for the absence of her sister she considered a 
most childish and ridiculous weakness. Her grief 
for her father's loss, after the period of her 
mourning had expired, was positively improper, 
as being contrary to all laws of etiquette. 

Mrs. Hardman could not compassionate the 
follies which circumstances had given her no 
temptation to commit, and she would have 
spurned a penitent from her feet with as little 
pity as though she was never to stand one day 
in fearful need of mercy herself. Let no one 
think that the evil of his own soul is to injure 
himself alone. These peculiarities of Mrs. 
Hardman*8 character had a terrible effect on 
the fate of the orphans committed to her 
care. 

The first gleam of sunshine which penetrated 
into Elizabeth's most cheerless existence was an 
event which took place abput a year after her 
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father 8 death. One of Mr. Hardman's children 
became so seriously unwell, that change of air 
was pronounced necessary, and the family went 
to spend the summer in the country. Elizabeth 
had passed her whole existence in London, 
where the natural and moral atmosphere are 
both alike so foul and clouded. The fresh pure 
air, the bright green fields, the quiet woods, 
were all therefore so many sources of delight 
to her. 

Man has a strange sympathy with nature. 
In the solitude which is filled with earth's love- 
liness alone, he seems to lose the sentiment of 
individuality, and the sting is taken from all 
personal sorrows ; he finds himself suddenly in 
blessed companionship with the glorious stars, 
and the fragrant flowers, and the waving trees ; 
and these all seem to call out to him, saying, 
^* Be not dismayed, though thou art sad at heart 
and lonely ; behold, we are the creatures of thy 
God, and thou mayest read in our beauty of 
His goodness and loving-kindness." 

To Elizabeth Maynard it seemed new life 
when she first learned how deep is the elo- 
quence of the living nature, in telling, by the 
things seen and temporal, of those which are 
unseen and eternal. 

There is not in all England a more charming 
fipot than th^ village of B— , near which her 
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new residence was placed. It is situated in the 
heart of one of the midland counties, and the 
scenery all around it has that fair peaceful 
aspect which, for the time, blots out from the 
memory of him who looks on it, all thoughts of 
the ghastly sin and woe with which this world 
is haunted. 

There are rich pasture lands, soft and undu- 
lating as the green hunting-fields of the In- 
dian's Paradise ; thick shadowy woods, where 
the sunshine glances like hope on the soul, and 
the singing-birds make merry with the long 
summer day; and a quiet murmuring river, 
that glides along serene and bright as a good 
man's life. 

The village itself, although a portion of it 
is disfigured by the public house, dissenting 
chapel, and one or two houses of unseemly 
pretension, is singularly picturesque; little 
thatched dwellings nestling among the ivy, in- 
habited, as the prettiest cottages always are, 
by withered old women most quaint and sim- 
ple ; huge old trees filling up three quarters of 
the diminutive gardens, and a broad road turn- 
ing and winding amongst them, every here and 
there displaying by an abrupt descent a bright 
glimpse of the far-spreading landscape beyond. 
But the fairest object of all is the beautiful 
church, with its old grey tower, and the more 
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modem portion lately restored, so striking from 
its chaste and simple elegance of architecture. 

The light within it is dimmed by the thick 
branches of the great trees that hang over its 
green and still churchyard, where the long 
grass waves on the humble graves of the lowly 
dead. At night, when the moon is high, there 
is one broad flat tombstone all wet with the 
evening dew, on which its pure rays gleam 
with extraordinary brightness while the rest 
are left in shadow, as though it would prove 
how even the grave can be made radiant by a 
light from heaven. 

But the moment when this fair English 
church is seen to most advantage is at the set- 
ting of the sun, when a gush of golden light 
flows through it from the west, like a path for 
the angels desiring to enter there ; and brightens 
with a warm glow the stained glass of the rich 
east window, whilst through the low arch of 
the open doorway, the evening star may be 
seen going up into heaven, there to shine with 
its pure pale light, like a silver lamp burning 
before the shrine of the Eternal. 

Mr. Hardman fixed his residence at " The 
Mount," a fine old place close to the village, 
which was destined to become the scene of the 
events here recorded. 

Mr. Clayton, the vicar of the parish, was 
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well worthy of the pleasant spot in which his 
lot had been cast. 

He was a noble-hearted old man ; a Chris- 
tian like unto those who of old were wont to 
manifest their sincerity in martyrdom, and 
show forth the brightness of their hopes in tor- 
ture. He had sought from his youth upward 
to make his life as it were a sacrament, of 
which the inward and spiritual grace was faith, 
the outward and visible sign good works. 

Pure in doctrine, uncompromising in prac- 
tice, his standard of holiness seemed to many 
whom he taught almost hopelessly exalted ; all 
things were with him resolved into the simple 
question of right or wrong ; he never allowed 
his feelings and affections, or even his compas- 
sion, to interfere with his rigid discharge of 
duty. From this course, so essentially rights 
he unwittingly let an error spring up which 
bore much bitter fruit to himself; he learned 
to condemn the short-comings of his weaker 
brethren too severely, trying them by the 
inflexible law wherewith he judged himself. 

Mr. Clayton had one only child, a son whose 
birth he had hailed as the crowning joy in his 
cup of happiness, and at whose hand it was 
decreed he should receive the full measure of 
his trial and tribulation in this world. 

Bichard Clayton had already grown to man's 
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estate, and for him, even now, his father wept 
those tears of exceeding bitterness which we 
shed for the unfaithfulness, or unworthiness, of 
those we love. Many might have thought 
that he was rather one for whom a parent 
would have given thanks with joy, for he 
was kind-hearted, prepossessing in appearance, 
winning in manner, and generous in temper. 
But his father saw deeper ; he knew that they 
who are not with Him are against Him, and 
he saw that other gods had dominion over 
his son besides the Grod of all purity, who 
requires of his children that awful obe- 
dience, that they shall be holy even as He is 
holy. 

There is chaos on the human mind till the 
Spirit of God moves over it and dwells in it ; 
and, despite these bright flashes of goodness, 
like meteor lights in the gloom, there was dark- 
ness yet on the soul of Richard Clayton, even 
as once on the face of the deep. 

Within the shrine of his own spirit, where 
the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth 
eternity, and yet dwelleth with the contrite 
and humble, should have reigned supreme, he 
had set up the idol Self, before whom he bowed 
down and worshipped. It might have seemed 
strange that, with his father's bright example 
before him, Bichard Clayton should so have 
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loved this present world ; but he was the rather 
scared by the severe, unqualified holiness of the 
service rendered by that father to his Master ; 
he had no energy of desire, no thirsting of the 
soul after the living God, which constrains us 
to claim, without measure, the promise of the 
Spirit. Weak and vacillating, he would not 
remember that nothing is commanded which 
cannot be performed — that there is no limit 
set to the strength given wherewith to do 
His will. Outwardly, he had not cast off the 
faith of Christ ; but he lacked the fortitude 
and courage to take up his cross and follow 
Him. 

It had been Mr. Clayton's fondest wish, that 
his son should follow his own high calling ; but 
as Richard's character developed itself, he not 
only abandoned the idea, but he would himself 
have refused his consent. His child was very 
dear to him, but dearer still the glory of his 
God. Not to such an one as Richard could he 
ever have allowed the inestimable privilege of 
ministering in the sanctuary ; but his son did 
not desire it, nor was it at all necessary for him 
to adopt any profession, as Mr. Clayton had 
succeeded to a considerable property shortly 

after he had obtained the living of B , 

which would ultimately revert of course to his 
son« 
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Richard remained therefore without any oc- 
cupation for his time, which he devoted chiefly 
to field sports and similar amusements. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardman very soon manifested 
a strong desire to cultivate the acquaintance of 
the vicar and his family, and it was not long 
before Richard became a constant visitor at the 
Mount. 

Mr. Clayton saw them occasionally, for he 
considered them as his parishioners for the time 
being; but they were singularly uncongenial to 
himself on all points, and it was some time 
before he understood the motive of his son's 
frequent visits to their house. 

Richard had found a powerful attraction in 
the society of Elizabeth Maynard. The first 
feeling with which she inspired him was one of 
profound compassion for the position in which 
she was placed. He saw that her young life 
was wasting away cheerless and dark, unbright- 
ened by one ray of the sweet human love 
which is the sunshine of this world, and whose 
gentle influence is mighty in power to still the 
tempests and the cutting blasts of sorrow which 
every mortal man shall meet with on his path 
of life. For her, whose gaze was yet too dim to 
discern the glory of that Love, to gain one hour 
of which an eternity of earthly care and tender- 
ness might well be bartered, it was in truth a 
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bitter thing to dwell in so chilling an atmo- 
sphere. 

Her vivid imagination and warm feelings, 
having no holier aliment whereon to feed, were 
centred altogether in the joys of earth, and she 
felt keenly that desolation of affection which is 
perhaps the saddest trial this life can offer us. 

Richard had, as we have said, much kindliness 
of disposition, though weak and unstable in 
principle. He endeavoured, by his anxious 
friendship and tender sympathy, to dispel her 
bitter sense of loneliness; and he perceived 
that in consequence her whole heart turned 
irresistibly to him, with all the concentrated 
strength of that tenderness which had been 
allowed to flow in no other channel. 

Richard knew that the true and devoted 
affection of such a person as Elizabeth was by 
no means a gift to be despised ; he could not 
bear to cast it from him by indifference or con- 
tempt, as some might have done ; and before 
the summer was over, their marriage was an- 
nounced as a settled affair. 

Richard acted on impulse, that instinctive 
law so attractive to our human nature, by which 
no man ought to be guided ; at the same time 
he was too essentially selfish to have taken this 
step had he not been really attached to Eliza- 
beth. His attachment, however, was very dif- 
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ferent in its nature from hers, whose love was 
too much akin to idolatry. She little knew 
how frail and uncertain was that good on which 
she had staked the whole hopes of her existence5 
that should have rested rather on that sure 
Foundation, whereon if a man do build, his work 
shall abide. 

Their marriage gave great satisfaction. Mr. 
Clayton would indeed have preferred that the 
life-long companion of his son should have been 
a more decided servant of the cross ; but Eliza- 
beth seemed humble-minded and docile, well 
disposed to profit by the instructions he would 
How have an opportunity of giving her ; and he 
trusted that she was one whose soul could not 
long remain in exile from the only source of 
life and joy which can satisfy our immortality. 
He trusted much to her influence with Richard, 
should she indeed become what he hoped ; and 
he gladly afforded them the means of living in 
comfort, by making an ample allowance to his 
son. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hardman were highly pleased 
at finding themselves thus suddenly relieved 
of the care of both their wards ; for Elizabeth 
had made it the sole condition of her marriage 
that Agnes should reside with them entirely, 
and that she should never be separated from 
her sister so long as she remained unmarried. 
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To this Richard willingly agreed, and it was 
further decided that they should take up their 
residence at " The Mount," where Agnes was 
to join them after having spent some time in 
London with the Hardman family. 

The delight of Agnes at these arrangements 
was unbounded, and her letters to her sister 
were full of such vivid anticipations of happi- 
ness for the whole party, that Elizabeth trembled 
as she read them, with that vague terror which 
arrests us when we look with too much hope 
into the future. 

Agnes did not leave Paris for London until 
the week before the wedding took place. On 
the day when she was expected, Richard came 
to Mr. Hardman's at Elizabeth's own request, 
in order that he might be present at her sister's 
arrival. 

They were sitting alone together in the 
drawing-room, when the carriage drove to the 
door, and Elizabeth started to her feet that she 
might hurry to welcome her. Before, however, 
they could even reach the door, it burst open, 
and Agnes flew into the room breathless with 
an overwhelming joy, and flung herself half- 
sobbing half-laughing into her sister's arms. For 
a moment neither spoke ; the orphans, who had 
so long been all in all to each other, were to- 
gether once more, and their happiness was too 
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great for utterance. When at length Agnes 
disengaged herself from her sister's embrace^ 
Elizabeth almost started in astonishment at the 
change which an interval of nearly two years 
had made upon her. Agnes was now nearly 
eighteen, and the childlike loveliness which 
had always characterised her had ripened into 
a most winning beauty. She looked so radiant 
and joyous, that her entrance was like the 
passing of a sunbeam into the room; her 
countenance had retained the soft trusting 
expression which formed its greatest charm, and 
her eyes had still their candid and innocent gaze. 
Elizabeth turned with a proud delight to 
present her to Bichard, but she stopped short 
suddenly when she saw his face, whilst an in- 
describable pang shot through her heart ; — her 
future husband was standing with his eyes fixed 
on Agnes, gazing at her with a look of the most 
warm and unqualified admiration, a look such 
as had never been bestowed on herself! At a 
moment like this, one of a temper less jealous 
and suspicious than Elizabeth Maynard would 
never have dreamt of bestowing a thought on 
this trifling circumstance ; but she was, as we 
have said, peculiarly sensitive in disposition; her 
affection for Richard Clayton was so absorbing 
that her whole heart and mind were bound up 
in it, and she. had not a thought unconnected 
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with him; she felt indeed that it had most 
utterly superseded all other sentiments and 
feelings^ for at that moment she could have 
wished that the fairer and younger sister (her 
own dear Agnes !) had not been standing by 
her side, thus to rob her of a single look from 
one so passionately loved. 

But in another instant she repelled this 
unworthy feeling almost with horror, for she 
remembered how, in a very few days, Richard 
Clayton would hold for Agne^ Maynard the 
sacred name of brother. They twain were about 
to be made by a most holy ordinance one flesh, 
and from that hour her sister must be his sister 
also, in the sight of God and man. Her cheek 
burned with a flush of shame, to think that she 
should have harboured for one moment what 
was in truth an unholy thought; and taking 
Richard by the hand, she drew him towards 
Agnes, and prayed him to love their sister dearly 
for her sake. 

Richard welcomed her frankly and warmly 
by that title, telling her, with the utmost kind- 
ness in his look and tone, that she must teach 
him the duties of a brother, as he had never 
known that gentle tie, which is the source of so 
much true and enduring happiness on earth. 
He was in fact greatly interested in the orphan 
sister of his future wife, for Elizabeth had not 
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addition to the happiness of Elizabeth and 
Richard; more especially to the latter, who 
felt for this little infant all that passionate ten- 
derness which a young father so often feels for 
his first-born child. He was also at this time 
highly gratified to find that his popularity was 
increasing considerably; he had acquired greater 
weight and influence as a married man. His 
wife and her beautiful sister were much sought 
after and respected by the leading families of 
the county, and he soon found that he might 
take a high position in the neighbourhood. 

And yet, surrounded with all these outward 
blessings, Elizabeth Clayton was very wretched. 
Her father-in-law had in vain endeavoured to 
draw the wandering gaze of her dimmed eyes 
upward to that glorious Star, on which if a man 
leok steadily, he shall learn to take no heed of 
the mortal tempests roaring round his head, or 
the fading of all mortal joys ; he had found an 
insurmountable barrier to all his efforts in the 
overwhelming and almost idolatrous love which 
she bore to her husband. The love of Him, 
who first loved us, alone should reign supreme 
in the immortal soul, and all other feelings be 
the rather called forth by it, as flowers give out 
fragrance when the sun shines on them ; but 
if an earthly affection, however lawful in itself, 
be permitted to supersede it, thereby becoming 
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a sinful indulgence, then does the holier love 
fade and perish away before that engrossing 
influence, like the pure sunlight when the night 
sets in. 

Day and night, waking and sleeping, Eliza- 
beth had no thought but for her husband; 
watching his every word and look, thinking she 
never could do enough to please him, and 
harassing both herself and him by exacting an 
amount of attention and tenderness which she 
was by no means justified in expecting. The 
one overpowering idea which was always present 
in her mind, was the conviction that his attach- 
ment for her fell far short of her own in depth 
and fervour. 

She was, in fact, very right in her opinion, 
but this was no excuse for the unreasonable 
manner in which she wearied him with her 
repining at his coldness. She should have 
remembered that there is but one affection that 
can be of any real value to those who inspire it, 
it is that love, noble and disinterested, which is 
pure from the slightest taint of selfishness; 
which has for its sole object and desire the 
happiness of those on whom it is bestowed. 
She should never have allowed her own feelings 
and desires to interfere in the most minute 
particular with his comfort. If she discovered 
that her presence wearied him, she should have 
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left him with a smile, and with a gmile been 
ready to return to him if he wished it. If he 
seemed happier while neglecting her, cheerfully 
she should have submitted to his neglect, and 
striven only to prevent his home from being 
ever darkened by a look of sorrow on her face, 
or its quiet disturbed by a word of discontent. 
But Elizabeth had sought no other happiness 
for herself than that which she derived from this 
affection, and therefore it was profoundly selfish. 
She was jealous of every thing and every one 
on whom her husband bestowed a look; and 
jealous even of the necessary business which 
took him from her side. 

It was not unnatural that Kichard, annoyed 
and often irritated at her unceasing watchfulness, 
should gladly turn from her to seek the society 
of Agnes, whose gaiety and light-heartedness 
rendered her so pleasing a contrast to the anxious 
care-worn wife. He never acted under the 
guidance of principle, but he habitually obeyed 
a law scarce less exacting, for he invariably 
followed the bent of his own inclination, with- 
out pausing to scrutinize his motives, or to 
examine into the possible result of his actions. 
It therefore never occurred to him, that it must 
have cost poor Elizabeth many a bitter pang to 
see him so openly preferring the society of her 
sister ; while Agnes, with that careless egotism 
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to which the young and the happy 60 often 
yield themselves unconsciously, was ever ready 
to enjoy with him the long walks and rides 
which Elizabeth's enfeebled health prevented 
her from attempting. 

Thus, while to. a casual observer all was bright 
and prosperous in the lives of the Clayton 
family, there was ripening in the heart of her 
who should have been the happiest, one of 
those dark tragedies which often run their course 
in the narrow compass of an individual mind 
alone. 

Soon, however, the anxieties and fears of Eli- 
zabeth took a new shape. Her health began to 
fail her altogether. She had reduced herself to 
a very weak and nervous state, solely by distress 
of mind and harassing annoyances ; and now the 
conviction had settled with a dull dead weight 
upon her heart, that she should not ^survive the 
birth of her second child. 

This idea was in reality but an imagination 
springing from her morbid state of mind, for 
which there was not the slightest foundation ; 
but the conviction, deeply rooted, ate like a 
canker into her soul. It was not death which 
she dreaded, not the coflSn and the shroud ; nor 
yet, chained to the dust as she was by the ties 
of earth, the awful judgment to come ; but it 
VtbA the horror of the dread which filled her 
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heart night and day, that when she lay cold 
and helpless in her grave, Richard would find 
some unknown stranger, fairer and dearer, to 
take her place in his love and in his home. To 
a mind like Elizabeth's this thought was tor- 
ture ; it haunted her like a spectral phan- 
tom : she had loved him too exclusively when 
living, to give him up even when she was 
dead ; and she longed, had it been possible, to 
have held him still within the stiff cold arms 
from which the warmth of life was fled. She 
had ever before her eyes the terrible image of 
one more loved perhaps, who should dwell in 
his house as she had dwelt, and walk by his 
side as she had walked, honoured, cherished as 
his wife, the mother of his children. This 
vision of her brain took a thousand agonizing 
forms. Sometimes she fancied that through the 
mould, and the dust, and the coffin-lid, his voice 
would reach her if he spoke in accents of endear- 
ment to another; that she should even hear 
the tramping of their feet round her dark abode 
as they walked through the beautiful church- 
yard, too happy in their mutual affection to 
think of her who mouldered there so lonely I 
And her child, too — her little fragile, gentle 
Mary, was she to be delivered to the cold un- 
loving care of a stepmother ! 

Over these ideas the jealous heart of Elizabeth 
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brooded with all the strength of her diseased 
fancy ; but suddenly, whilst she speculated on 
the probable results of her death, a thought 
occurred to her which brought with it at once 
the most complete consolation. 

The sincere attachment of Richard to their 
sister Agnes became the source of her ut- 
most joy and thankfulness; he would never 
consent to part with her sister, now become in 
affection, as well as in actual fact, his own also; 
he would never send her away to a miserable 
and cheerless existence with the Hardmans : no, 
Agnes would remain with him to take care of 
her little niece, of whom she was devotedly 
fond ; and so long as she continued unmarried, 
she would prevent the possibility of another 
wife entering into the house of which she would 
be the beloved inmate. This idea gave a 
totally new. current to Elizabeth's thoughts; 
it was like balm to her wounded spirit; 
she could look forward with perfect calm to 
her death, when she felt convinced that, so far 
from her place being filled by a rival, Richard 
and Agnes would remain alone together to 
remember her, and talk of her often with un- 
changing love, whilst her little Mary would find 
in the young aunt the same tender and watchful 
friend which she had herself been to Agnes. 

Elizabeth had never concealed from either 
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Richard or Agnes how near a close she believed 
her life to be, although her natural delicacy of 
feeling had restrained her from telling them of 
the dread which rendered this conviction one of 
such agony to her. 

Now, however, she repeatedly implored of 
them both to promise her that Agnes should 
always remain with her brother-in-law ; urging 
as her reason for wishing it, that to her alone 
would she commit the care of her little daugh- 
ter, and the new-born babe if it survived. 

Both were very willing to promise their poor 
Elizabeth all she desired, but neither of them had 
the slightest apprehension for her life. Their 
medical adviser was too skilful a physician not to 
know that her fears were perfectly groundless, 
and he had completely reassured Agnes on the 
subject; they therefore contented themselves 
with soothing her in the mean time, and looked 
forward anxiously to the period when all anxiety 
should cease. 

Such was the state of matters at "The 
Mount," when Elizabeth took her seat one fine 
evening in the early summer at the drawing- 
room window, which was thrown wide open 
that she might enjoy the soft mild air ; directly 
below it was a smooth piece of turf, on which 
Richard was slowly walking to and fro in con- 
versation with his father's Curate. 
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Mr. Lambert was one of those characters 
which are, too unfortunately, rare in this world, 
but of which alone shall doubtless be composed 
the population of that Holy City, where no- 
thing that defileth shall in any wise enter in : 
with a powerful mind, and many a noble intel- 
lectual quality, he had sought and attained to 
the innocency of life and humility of heart of 
a little child, who once was set as an example 
to the gifted of this earth. 

From the hour when he had received the 
awful commission for the work and office of 
a priest in the Church of God, he had, with 
determinate resolution, set the seal of ^^Holiness 
to the Lord " on every action of his future life. 
Severe and unflinching towards himself in fol- 
lowing out this difficult course, he was ever 
most gentle and merciful to others; winning 
back to the old paths with sweet persuasive ac- 
cents those who had erred and strayed, and 
dealing with penitents in the spirit of that un- 
utterably blessed and touching declaration which 
has been as the words of life to many a sinking 
soul — " Neither do I condemn thee." 

Notwithstanding his youth, there was a pecu* 
liar calm and dignity in his manner which won 
the respect of all whom he approached ; though 
few would have suspected, from his habitual 
silence and reserve, that there was in his cha- 
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Mr. Lambert replied, that, were the matter 
viewed as it ought to be, there could be no more 
reason why the sister of the mother should not 
remain to take care of the children than the sister 
of the father himself. Even on the score of ex- 
pediency alone, he could show the incalculable 
evil of such connexions, bringing distrust and 
misery and confusion into the nearest and 
dearest relations of life; but it was on a far 
higher groimd that he would denounce them, 
that of being altogether repugnant to the will 
of God; a fact which might be proved from 
Scripture, and which had been set forth by the 
authority of the Church in all ages. It was, in 
fact, a putting asunder of those whom God 
had joined in the holy tie, whereby he declared 
that man and wife were to be one flesh : if there 
were any meaning in those words at all, the 
relations of the one must become the relations 
of the other also, and the sister-in-law be in the 
sight of heaven counted as the sister in blood. 

Richard could not answer this argument, 
though he still held to his own opinion ; and 
after a few more remarks from both, the con- 
versation changed. But Elizabeth Clayton had 
heard enough, and too much. 

Richard little knew what deadly power there 
had been in his words so carelessly spoken. He 
did not see, as his voice died away, how a figure 
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rushed from that darkened room with hurried 
steps and suffocated breath; he did not hear 
how the bolt was drawn across the door of the 
apartment above, by a hand that trembled till it 
was well nigh palsied ; nor the dull heavy fall 
upon the ground, of a form convulsed by its 
fierce mental agony. 

One thought alone was present in the mind 
of Elizabeth Clayton — a thought so torturing 
and unsupportable that she strove to escape 
from it with that impotent frenzy which in its 
full development drives men to the awful crime 
of self-destruction. She had a rival in her 
SISTER I The wife whom she had dreaded would 
supplant her after her death, would be her, who 
for two years past had called her husband — 
brother I It was an idea too horrible even to 
have entered into her mind, had it not been 
literally forced upon her by the words of Eichard 
himself. 

Elizabeth had not the strong religious prin- 
ciples which induced Mr. Lambert to view it 
with such warm indignation, but she had that 
which in this instance supplied their place — 
the instinctive delicacy of feeling with which 
a pure mind must revolt from a transaction so 
opposed to all that is just and holy. What a 
horrible shade teas now cast over the past inter^ 
course of her husband and sister^ and the happy 
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familiarity she had herself loved to promote 
between them ! It maddened her even to think 
of the result which would probably follow on 
her own death. Instead of living to watch over 
her children and remember her with unchanged 
affection, they would remain together in a union 
condemned of God, and reprobated even by the 
world itself. 

Had she then, when she gave her orphan sister 
a home, been but preparing for herself a rival, 
who would hereafter blot out her very memory 
from the heart of the husband she loved so well? 
Oh I surely she had in truth been nourishing a 
viper in her bosom : but at least it should be so 
no longer ; she would not sit idly by and see 
another preparing, under such false pretences, 
to rob her of the love which she would have 
had her own even in the grave. She started 
up — Elizabeth was ever violent in her resolu- 
tions as well as in her feelings — she went to the 
door, scarce knowing what she did, strong in one 
determination only — that Agnes should not stay 
another day in the house, to rise up between 
her and the husband whose affection was her 
lawful right. 

Suddenly, as she was about to draw the bolt, 
she started and staggered back ; a vision passed 
before her of a scene never forgotten. She 
saw the pale, death-stricken face ; the uplifted 
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hands of the expiring mother, clasped in pas- 
sionate entreaty to her the daughter I She heard 
again that voice, coming so faint and thrilling 
over the cold lips — 

** Elizabeth, Elizabeth I 1 trust to you alone ! 
promise — swear that you will never desert my 
child ; swear that no dearer tie shall ever in- 
duce you to forsake your charge I " And she 
heard, as it were, the echo of her own voice 
when she answered, child as she was, with such 
a solemn firmness — 

" Mother, fear not ; I promise — I swear I " 

And was it thus she was about to redeem 
that pledge given to the dead — to fulfil that 
oath administered on a death-bed ? — by driving 
forth Agnes, that mother's youngest darling, from 
her house and home ; casting her out into that 
dangerous and chilling world, where she would 
be so friendless and alone ! 

There was a sudden revulsion of feeling in 
the breast of Elizabeth; a new horror rose 
out of the idea of this unhallowed marriage. 
Was Agnes, the gentle Agnes, so fair and 
joyous, thereby to become a being unworthy of 
the favour of heaven, and an outcast even from 
society ? Was the sister for whom she had in- 
dulged in so many a bright ambitious dream, 
reserved for such a fate as this ? — a wife dis- 
owned both by the laws of God and man I 
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Elizabeth flung herself down once more with 
a sort of powerless despair. Which of these 
two was she to hate the most, whom, until 
now, she had so dearly loved — the husband, 
who, by his selfish act, might blight and blacken 
the whole existence of her only sister ; or the 
sister, who, under that sacred name, had stolen 
into the husband's heart, to dwell happy in his 
love when she was mouldering forgotten in the 
dust? Her thoughts became confused — her 
senses seemed abandoning her — the shock had 
been so sudden. She had never before con- 
templated the possibility of such a marriage. 
She had believed it forbidden by all laws. Divine 
or human ; and now, not only was it brought 
suddenly before her as a matter of frequent oor 
currence, but there had been an energy and an 
imxiety in Richard's manner of expressing him- 
self, which proved that, however unconsciously, 
it was yet for his own sake that he sought so 
earnestly to prove the truth of his assertions. 

There is a peculiar faculty in the human 
mind, which sometimes causes it, when a new 
and absorbing idea is first presented to it, at 
once to grasp it in its full extent, in all its bear- 
ings — past, present, and future. EUzabeth's 
vivid imagination would not allow her to find 
consolation in the great uncertainty of the evil 
she dreaded ; it carried her on at once to antici- 
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pate the marriage of her husband and sister as 
the infallible result of her own death, — now, as 
she believed, so near at hand. With her face 
buried in her hands, she lay on the ground, 
wrestling with the great agony of all the con- 
tending feelings which this terrible conviction 
had aroused within her. 

Meanwhile Bichard and Agnes sat together 
in the drawing-room below. ** Where is Eliza-* 
beth ? " said Agnes, at last ; " I have not seen 
her at all this evening." 

** I really do not know," said Richard, indif- 
ferently; ** perhaps she has gone to lie down. 
She fancies herself fatigued now, whenever she 
has made the slightest exertion. Do go and 
sing to me, Agnes," he continued, flinging 
aside his book ; ^^ this is just the hour when I 
can best enjoy music." 

Agnes complied, and in a few minutes Eliza- 
beth could distinguish, through the choking 
sobs that were bursting from her own lips, the 
sweet tones of her sister's voice, as she sang, 
one after another, the favourite songs which her 
husband most preferred. 

** It is strange that Elizabeth does not come," 
said Agnes, after a time ; " she never goes to 
spend the evening in her room without telling 
us at least. 1 must go and see where she is." 

" Some fancy ! " said Richard, in a tone of 

E2 
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irritation. **You had better leave her to 
herself. I wish she had your sweet temper, 
Agnes." 

Agnes made no answer : it had often seemed 
strange to her that Elizabeth was not in truth 
more uniformly happy, with so many blessings 
round her. She left the room in search of her 
sister ; but in an instant she returned, with an 
agitated step, and a look of terror on her face, 
usually so bright and sunny. 

" Dear Richard, come quickly I " she ex- 
claimed ; " I quite fear that Elizabeth is very 
ill : her door is locked, and she made no an- 
swer when I called, but I can hear her groaning 
in so strange a manner I " 

Richard started from his seat, and bounded 
up stairs ; Agnes followed. They knocked at 
the door, and called in vain ; but they could 
hear moan succeeding moan. Alarmed to the 
last degree, Richard exerted all his strength, 
and burst open the door. The violent shock, 
and the stunning noise it occasioned, put the 
finishing stroke to thQ agitation of Elizabeth's 
nerves and the confusion of her mind. Her 
husband rushed in: all that he saw was her 
form stretched on the ground, trembling and 
convulsed. He flung himself on his knees be- 
side her, and lifted up her head; whilst Agnes, 
kneeling close to him, drew back the long 
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tangled hair that hung over her sister's livid 
face. Elizabeth opened her eyes: they were 
full of the most wild and ghastly expression. A 
terrible fear shot through the mind of Richard 
that she had suddenly become insane. There 
was, in truth, a sort of chaos in her thoughts; 
but one idea remained too fearfully distinct. 

Her gaze fell upon Agnes, and her heart 
revolted with unnatural horror against her dear 
and only sister. Half frantic, she started up : 
with the strength almost of a maniac, she seized 
Agnes by the arm, which she had rested on the 
' shoulder of Richard, and flung her back with 
such force, that she fell headlong against the 
wall. Richard uttered a cry of terror; he 
really thought she had killed her. He flew 
to Agnes, and raised her in his arms. She 
was only stunned, not hurt. She looked up in 
his face, and smiled, to reassure him. Elizabeth 
gazed upon them for a moment, as though her 
quivering frame were turning into stone. Then, 
stretching out her hands towards her husband, 
she exclaimed, in words which he then attri- 
buted to the ravings of delirium, but which 
years after haunted him with a fearful meaning, 
*'0h, Richard, Richard! she is your sister — 
your sister — ^your sister I " 

There was something so horrible in the tone 
in which she reiterated these words, that Agnes 
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flew towards her, and strove to pass her arms 
round her, calling her by every endearing name. 
But Elizabeth disengaged herself from her em- 
brace, and, sinking on the sofa, she began to 
utter shriek on shriek, evidently in great bodily 
agony. 

In another hour she was alarmingly ill, and 
before morning a little feeble child had been 
brought prematurely into the world, in which 
it seemed too fragile to exist ; and the life of 
the mother was despaired of. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

These events had taken place so rapidly and 
unexpectedly, that Richard and Agnes had 
scarce time to speculate on the cause of Eliza- 
beth's illness, before they became altogether 
absorbed in their overpowering anxiety for her 
life. Her state became appalling in the extreme ; 
it seemed as though she could neither live nor 
die ; for she lingered tnany days after the phy- 
sicians thought it impossible she could survive. 
Some thought for this world, some earthly 
passion or feeling, seemed to hold her back 
when already in the grasp of death ; and what- 
ever that thought might be, it filled her immor- 
tal soul, thus standing on the threshold of 
eternity, so exclusively, that it swallowed up all 
anxiety or fear for the tremendous judgment 
close at hand. They could not tell what was 
the one idea which had power thus to absorb a 
spirit already summoned into the awful Pre- 
sence, for Elizabeth was reduced to a state of 
weakness which deprived her altogether of 
speecL She could not raise herself or move 
without assistance, and she would scarce have 
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seemed alive at all but for the wild restless gaze 
of her sleepless eyes. There was in them a 
terrible expression of anxiety and misery, which 
told but too eloquently of the fierce human 
anguish with which that silent sufferer was 
wrestling. 

It was a horrible thing to see one about to 
enter into those habitations which are everlast- 
ing, whether for good or ill, thus concentrating 
all her expiring faculties, not on earnest repent- 
ance, but on the perishing remnant of the 
mortal life that now might be reckoned by days 
and hours. She seemed ever struggling madly 
to express some one last wish, as though her 
soul could not go forth till it had uttered cer- 
tain words ; but they could comprehend nothing 
from her inarticulate efforts ; — it was to Agnes 
tibat she strove to address herself principally, 
though also to Richard, and they very naturally 
concluded that her whole anxiety was for her 
children only — ^that all her endeavours were to 
make her sister understand that she committed 
them to her care. Impressed with this idea, 
Agnes tried to soothe and comfort her, by re- 
peating again and again to her that she under- 
stood her wishes, and that she would never 
leave her children, but that she would make it 
the business of her life to watch over them and 
devote herself entirely to them. 
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Kichard also^ in the same belief, assured her 
repeatedly that she might be at peace with re- 
gard to the poor little infants whom she must 
leave behind in this chill world. He would 
never allow Agnes to leave him — she should 
stay with him to tend and care for them — they 
should be consigned completely to her charge. 

Those promises which, but for the one horri- 
ble idea that now possessed the mind of Eliza- 
beth, would have been to her so inexpressibly 
soothing and consolatory, served only to madden 
and torture her as she lay there in her helpless 
weakness, unable to tell them that they offered 
for her comfort the very assurance she most 
dreaded. 

Though not without hope, it was yet a death- 
bed most unquiet and unblest. Could the djdng 
woman have been altogether disengaged from 
the engrossing thoughts of this world, it would 
doubtless have been a season of inestimable 
profit to her departing soul, for Mr. Lambert 
attended her assiduously, labouring with un- 
wearied efforts to draw the poor straying sheep 
in safety to the heavenly fold. But he saw 
almost with terror that she let the redeemless 
hours pass recklessly away, with scarce a feeling 
but for the inward conflict of the heart, whose 
beating was so soon to cease for ever. 

Her father-in-law, Mr. Clayton, had been so 
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painfiilly affected by the state in which he found 
her, that he had been obliged to reUnquish the 
task of ministering to her in her last hours to 
his curate ; and Mr. Lambert, well accustomed 
as he was to scenes of a similar nature> foimd it 
a most difficult duty. There was something in 
her mind which he could not fathom^ whether 
anxiety for her children, or, as he was inclined 
to believe, some deeper and more envenomed 
cause. But he saw that it rendered nearly 
powerless all his eflforts to awaken her to a 
more earnest consideration of the awfiil realities 
to which she was hurrying so swiftly. His 
voice, even when hallowed by the Name in 
which alone is Life Eternal, fell unheeded on 
the ears that were ever straining to catch the 
import of the words that passed between Rich- 
ard and Agnes. It was well nigh in vain that 
he held up the Majesty of Justice as developed 
in the Mercy of the Cross, before the soul that 
vibrated between those feelings ever contending 
fearfully — the bitter jealousy against the once 
loved sister, for the sake of the yet dearer hus- 
band ; or, when some kind act of the childhood's 
companion recalled the old affection, the horror 
akin to hate of the husband, who might destroy 
the bright prospects of that tender friend's young 
Hfe. 

But the first feeling predominated ; and often 
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wben Mr. Lambert would have joined her feeble 
hands in the attitude of supplication^ she strove 
rather to use their failing strength in driving 
from her bed of death the sister whom she had 
caressed so often ; or, when he endeavoured to 
pray with her, if he saw that she was really 
moved by the awful truths he brought before 
her, a spasm of horror would pass over her face 
at sight of these twoy who were kneeling there 
side by side. Ultimately Mr. Lambert thought 
he had reason to hope that this poor sufferer, so 
bitterly tried in her dying hours, had yet been 
mercifully dealt with. There was often.a look of 
most earnest pleading and of deepest penitence 
in her upraised eyes, which led him to trust 
that this tempest-driven soul had in truth flown 
to the One True Refuge, although its earthly 
anguish and anxiety had so sadly interfered 
with its last solemn duties. 

It was a lovely June morning,— the sky was 
bright, as though it never had a cloud, and the 
earth radiant, as though it knew no sin. It 
was just such a day, when it would have been 
a glorious thing to have seen a ransomed spirit 
burst the bonds of its clay, and fly from this 
land of perishing beauty and fading sunbeams 
up to the fields of light above, where the Sun 
of Bighteousness for ever shines. 

All those who had any claim on the affection 
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of Elizabeth Clayton were gathered round her, 
for her last hour was come. They had placed 
her little children in her arms, and a few bitter 
tears^ the first she had shed5 wet her cold cheek 
when she felt the little caressing hands passed 
round her neck. Yet she looked on them with 
a strange unnatural longings as though she 
desired to convey them with her to the grave. 
Soon the one thought, which had obscured for 
her the glory of eternity, deadened the mother's 
heart within her. She signed to them to take 
away the smiling infants, for they intercepted 
her gaze upon those two standing as chief 
mourners side by side, whom to the last she 
must watch in her impotent jealousy. Her 
eyes were glazing fast — the chill of death was 
creeping through her stiffening members to her 
pallid breast ; but she only felt that the struggle 
was at its climax — that in a few minutes more 
she would be powerless to say the words with 
which she sought to separate them, to interdict 
their unhallowed union, that now came choking 
to the lips too palsied to articulate. 

She struggled fearfully for utterance; it was 
so terrible to see her efforts that Agnes sank 
upon her knees beside her, and clasping her 
cold hands, exclaimed — " Dear, dear Elizabeth, 
I know what you would say, it is for your 
children ; fear nothing, they shall be safe and 
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happj in my keeping ; I will be as a mother to 
them." 

"Ye8," said Bichajrd, bending over her; 
" my poor wife, be at rest ; do not doubt our 
love and care ; together we will live only to 
watch over those dear children." 

Some dreadful emotion seemed to shake the 
whole frame of Elizabeth; with a convulsive 
effort she half raised herself from her piUow ; 
her eyes glanced with the wildest eagerness 
from the one to the other ; her pale lips moved, 
and they could distinguish the faltering words, 
"Agnes — not — ^marry;" it was all they could 
hear, but Richard anxiously exclaimed, ima- 
gining he had understood at last the meaning 
of her efforts; — "Agnes, she fears you will 
marry and leave the poor children, but you will 
not — you will stay with them." 

"Yes, yes I" exclaimed Agnes, sobbing; "I 
will, indeed; I will never leave this house; I 
promise it to you, my dearest sister," The 
gleam faded from the despairing eyes of the 
dying woman— an expression of utter hopeless- 
ness settled on her features — they had mis- 
understood her to the last I It was all over 
now : it was too late — she could do no more; life 
was ebbing; all things had grown indistinct 
around her ; she must resign herself to the 
grave, and them to their unblest union. She 
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sank back ; the thought was not in her soul, 
that He would remember her when He came 
to His kingdom; or, that He would be mer- 
ciful to her a sinner ; but only the horror of 
the compact which it seemed to her they had 
sealed at her very bed of death. She made 
one feeble effort to turn away her face from 
both when they stooped to kiss her, and so 
expired. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Agnes Maynard was within a few months 
of her majority when Mrs. Clayton died; and 
the funeral was scarcely over when Mr. Hard- 
man, with systematic propriety, wrote both to 
herself and Richard for the purpose of arrang- 
ing her future residence. His letters were 
first answered by Mr. Clayton, who informed 
him that it was his own express desire, as well 
as that of both Agnes and her brother-in-law, 
that she should remain to take charge of her 
sister's infant children. 

Mr. Clayton's views respecting such alli- 
ances as that, the very thought of which had 
terrified Elizabeth into her grave, were so 
strong and decisive, that it never occurred to 
him to suppose that Agnes could ever be con- 
sidered in any other light than as the sister of 
his son. He, therefore, felt it to be most 
desirable, both for the children and Richard, 
that she should be placed at the head of his 
establishment under that title ; an arrangement 
which would, in truth, be highly advantageous 
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in almost all similar cases^ had no idea of an 
unlawful union between persons so connected 
ever been admitted into the minds of men. 

None of the parties concerned in this affair 
had, however, in appearance at least, the most 
distant idea of any such alliance; and, conse- 
quently, no obstacle seemed to exist against 
a plan in all other respects so very suitable, 

Mr. Hardman was quite satisfied that an 
arrangement which met with the sanction of 

the vicar of B ^ must be perfectly right, 

and he imagined that he had gathered from 
Mr. Clayton's letter that Agnes and his son 
were to reside with himself. In this Mr. Hard- 
man was altogether mistaken, as Bichard had no 
intention of quitting The Mount. But this 
erroneous idea satisfied the demands of Mrs. 
Hardman's implacable propriety, and she thank- 
fully consented that Agnes should remain at a 
comfortable distance from her own less attrac- 
tive daughter. 

Richard Clayton was, during some time, 
completely absorbed in grief for the loss of his 
wife. There are few who can bear unmoved^, 
that the heart which has loved them best on 
earth is cold for ever, however little they may 
have valued the affection while it lasted. And 
his sorrow was by no means unmingled with 
remorse. He could not endure the society 
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of any one excepting Agnes^ with whom he 
could talk of his Elizabeth^ and who in voice 
and manner so often reminded him of her. 
Agnes, deeply moved at his distress, and feeling 
that there was a bond between them in the love 
they had borne to the departed, devoted herself 
to the task of soothing and consoling him. Her 
eflforts were not without success ; she soon re- 
moved the first bitterness of his regrets, and, 
after a time, Richard could not but feel that 
his home was still a most happy one. He 
found himself carefully surrounded with all the 
comforts and elegance which a woman alone 
can give to the details of domestic life. His 
children were cared for, his household well 
arranged ; and when he returned in the evening, 
wearied with his day's sport, he never failed 
to be received with a bright smile of welcome, 
and to find many little preparations for his 
coming : — the chair drawn towards the fire, 
the new book placed beside it, and other marks 
of attention to his wishes, which, trifling in 
themselves, yet tend wonderfully to promote the 
happiness of each day as it passes. 

Agnes herself, though she never ceased to 
regret her sister, gradually recovered her natural 
cheerfulness and gaiety of heart. Occupation is 
the sovereign remedy for despondency, and she 
had but little time now to brood over the past. 
Full of the sad enthusiasm with which we seek 
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to fulfil our duties to the dead, she gave herself 
up almost entirely to the care of her sister's chil- 
dren, both of whom required much of her time 
and attention. The little Mary was a sweet 
engaging child, timid and sensitive, and dis- 
playing, even at that early age, all her mother's 
acuteness of feeling ; she and her brother were 
the only relations Agnes now had in the world, 
and she loved her little niece with the most 
passionate affection. Mary continued to regret 
her mother with a tenacity of recollection very 
uncommon in so young a child, so that Agnes 
spent many hours of the day in endeavouring 
to amuse her. 

The infant, for whom this world's miseries 
had commenced almost with his first breath, 
was a still greater anxiety to his young aunt. 
During his mother's illness he had been little 
attended to, and now he was struggling for the 
life that seemed to have so slight a hold on 
his little feeble frame. Richard's physician 
told him very plainly that the most constant 
watchfulness and attention alone could preserve 
an existence so precarious ; and he implored of 
Agnes, almost with tears, to devote herself to 
this arduous task; for he had long desired most 
earnestly to have a son, and he could not bear 
to think that the gift had only been given to be 
resumed. 

Thus she had much to occupy her thoughts ; 
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and Mr. Clayton not unfrequently employed 
her In attending on the poor of his parish. He 
was anxious, by making her acquainted with 
the sober realities of life, to induce her to take 
a more serious and practical view of our con- 
dition in this world, and of the duties incum- 
bent on us all. There was a certain taint of 
false poetical sentiment and overstrained ro- 
mance in the character of Agnes Maynard, 
which she owed no doubt to the influence of 
her Parisian teachers, and which Mr. Clayton 
felt to be sadly at variance with the rigid self- 
denial and invincible holiness that ought to 
control the actions of a Christian in all the cir- 
cumstances of life. 

She seemed to think that the unbounded 
indulgence of her feelings at all times was 
almost a matter of duty ; and her best actions 
were performed, not because they were right, 
but because they were generally agreeable to 
her naturally sweet disposition. 

She visited the poor, not from that blessed 
motive once given for the performance of this 
duty, which makes it the highest privilege on 
earth, but simply because it really gave her 
pleasure to relieve their sufferings; and even 
her attention to the little children was the mere 
natural result of her fond regrets for their dead 
mother, and was never viewed by her as a 
F 
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means given to her whereby she might serve 
her Master. The mamier in which she devoted 
herself to them, however, won for her the 
esteem and admiration of her acquaintances 

in the neighbourhood of B ; and it became 

the fashion to seek her friendship. This was 
extremely agreeable both to Kichard and her- 
self, for they were alike fond of society and- 
amusement, having but few resources in them- 
selves. They failed not to place the highest 
value on the favour and consideration of those 
whom wealth or rank seemed to render desir- 
able friends ; and Richard especially, who fer- 
vently loved this world, was most ambitious of 
its honours. Their happiness was, therefore, 
increased in no small de^ee by the position 
they had now attained in society, and for con- 
siderably more than a year they lived in the 
enjoyment of the greatest ease and comfort. 
This state might have continued long, and their 
contentment would doubtless but have increased 
as they saw the children improving in health, 
and Richard acquii'ing great influence in the 
county; but they were doomed to suffer by 
that fatal laxity of principle, which has caused 
it to be considered as a possibility in Christian 
England that a man should become the husband 
of one who is virtually his sister I 

No one had ever dreamt of questioning the 
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propriety of Agnes's residence with her bro- 
ther-in-law. Mr. Clayton would as soon have 
thought of objecting to the presence of his 
own daughter in the house of his son. But 
there are to be found in every neighbour- 
hood persons whose business it seems to be to 
attend to the affairs of their neighbours — who 
occupy themselves in arranging the plans of 
others, and prosecute their unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the ostensible motive of offer- 
ing well meant advice and judicious kindness. 
B was infested by a lady of this descrip- 
tion. Mrs. Sharp was the wife of a lawyer, 
who resided in the village because it placed him 
at a convenient distance from an estate which- 
he managed in the absence of the proprietor. 
She was a person of a busy, active disposition, 
and a perfectly vacant mind. She took a sin-^ 
gularly microscopic view of those things which 
are alone of any importance in this world, whilst 
it was her delight to magnify trifles, especially 
if they were sources of annoyance, into matters 
of weight and consequence. She loved to dig 
out all those little evils of life which men wisely 
seek to bury in oblivion, and make their sting 
be thoroughly felt and understood; and she had 
a sort of spasmodic irritability of temper, which 
made it impossible for her to endure quietly the. 
resignation or cheerfulness of her friends. Being. 
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excessively ambitious and very vain, she soon 
found that her standing in society was not by 
any means what she could have wished, and she 
therefore betook herself to that peculiar species 
of self-aggrandizement, which consisted in the 
depreciation and abuse of others, so as to pro- 
duce a comparison favourable to herself; clearly 
believing, that while enlarging on the faults and 
follies of her friends, her own virtues grew 
brighter in proportion. Mr. Sharp systematic- 
ally encouraged her to take an active and en- 
grossing interest in the aflPairs of her neighbours, 
as he thereby diverted her energy of mind and 
warmth of eloquence from himself and his pro- 
ceedings, 

Thus Mrs. Sharp, with her inquisitive eyes, 
her busy tongue, and her spiteful disposition, 
was an object of terror to the whole neighbour- 
hood — from the vicar, who generally saw her 
enter the cottages of his parishioners as soon as 
he quitted them, in order to learn what he had 
been saying, and counteract its effects, down to 
the little village girl, who was required to enter 
into minute details respecting the quality of her 
Sunday dinner, and other such interesting par- 
ticulars. This lady Agnes Maynard had the 
misfortune to offend, Mrs. Sharp had been 
extremely anxious to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance when she found how intimate she had be-^. 
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come with the leading families of the country ; 
and Agnes, who was at all times accustomed to 
think far more of her own pleasure than of the 
courtesies of life, had not scrupled, as she 
thought her a particularly disagreeable person, 
to repel her advances in a very marked and / 
humiliating manner. This slight was never 
forgiven or forgotten by Mrs, Sharp ; she che- 
rished a sense of injury with all the tenacity of 
a little mind ; and from that day it became one 
of the chief objects of her existence to find 
some means of indulging her deep-rooted and 
bitter dislike of Agnes. It was so, perhaps, 
unconsciously to herself; for Mrs. Sharp, like 
most people, was well grounded in the art of 
self-deceit; and she persuaded herself that it 
was a laudable zeal for the well-being of society, 
which induced her to spread many evil reports 
respecting the residence of Agnes Maynard 
with her brother-in-law, instead of a mean and 
ungenerous desire of revenge. 

It so chanced, that in the course of the second 
year after the death of Elizabeth Clayton, Mrs. 
Sharp went for a few days to London. One of 
her first proceedings on arriving there was to 
call on Mrs. Hardman, as she had long looked 
forward with a keen relish to some favourable 
opportunity of stirring up that respectable lady 
to a virtuous indignation against her ward, for 
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whose conduct Mr. Hardman was to a certain 
degree responsible. 

Mrs. Sharp had been acquainted with the 
family during their six months'* residence at the 
Mount; and the first polite speeches were 
ficaroely over, when she proceeded gradually to 
insinuate what was in fact the real object o£ 
her visit. She began by looking fixedly and 
with an air of profound compassion on Mrs. 
Hardman, and having given vent to several 
heavy si^s, remarked that she was thankful to 
see her in tolerable spirits. 

**I believe my spirits are generally very 
good," Baid Mrs. Hardman, who sat stiff and 
impassible ais usual ^' ISx) one can accuse me 
of being variable: my temper k even and 
equable, as it ought to be." 

^Ah, well! you are a very strong-minded 
person, I know," said Mrs. Sharp;; "still I 
must say I expected to see you a little moved 
by such a trial." 

" Mrs. Sharp, may I ask to what you allude ? " 
inquired Mrs. Hardman. " Trials I have, no 
doubt, such as I believe no one but a person of 
my strength of character could have under- 
gone; but I am not aware that you are ac- 
quainted with them : they are buried in my 
own bosom." 

" My dear Mrs. Hardman, I can assure you 
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ihis one is not buried anywhere,^ exclaimed 
Mrs. Sharp ; " no one talks of anything else at 

B- . It was only the other day that I met 

liady C on tlie road, and she stopped her 

carriage, and put her head out of the window, 

(you know I am very intimate with Lady C ) 

and she held up her hands just in this way, and 
said, — " Well, Mrs. Sharp, this is a sad affair, 
only to think that Mrs. Hardman should have 
sanctioned I won't annoy you by re- 
peating the rest ; but it is the opinion of every 

one. Why, there was Mr. L ; he said to 

my husband, that his opinion of Mr. Hardman's 
good sense and respectability were unavoidably 
shaken, — these were his words, * unavoidably 
shaken.' " 

" Mrs. Sharp, I beg you will explain your- 
self," exclaimed Mrs. Hardman, becoming crim- 
son with anger and impatience ; ** I cannot 
guess what you are talking of." 

** Can you not, indeed ? Well, then, it must 
be because you do not see it in the light that I 
do, and that every one else does. Perhaps it 
is not the kind of misfortune that affects you — 
people are so different ! To be sure, it is not 
like a loss of money ; but, for my part, I am 
BO sensitive, there is no misfortune I would not 
bear sooner than disgrace. It would be to me 
worse than any affliction. I declare to you 
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I would rather see Mr. Sharp expire before my 
eyes than be disgraced as you have been." 

" Disgrace is not a word that ever applied to 
me or any of my family," exclaimed Mrs. 
Hardman ; ^^ I am sure of that, at all events I " 

^^ Of course you are ; and that is just what 
makes this, in my opinion, so heavy a trial to 
you. If it had been one of your own family, 
(and I am sure I hope none of them ever mil 
follow her example,) you would have endured 
it as a domestic affliction; but to be so lowered 
in the eyes of the world by a person who is not 
even a relation ! " 

'^ How often am I to tell you that I don't 
know what you mean?" screamed Mrs. Hard* 
man, fairly driven out of her usual dignity by 
her frantic curiosity ; " if you have anything 
to say at all, why don't you speak out?" 

At these words Mrs. Sharp turned slowly 
round, and fixed her staring eyes on the ex- 
cited lady with a look of well-acted astonish- 
ment: — "Do you really mean to say," she 
replied, as the words dropped from her lips with 
exasperating coolness, *Hhat you have not 
heard-" 

" I have heard nothing," shouted Mrs. Hard- 
man, " I have been telling you so for the last 
hour !" With that Mrs. Sharp elevated her eyes, 
shook her head, clasped her hands, and nodded 
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mysteriously several times. During these evo- 
lutions, Mrs. Hardman looked at her as if she 
could have devoured her. Finally, losing all 
patience, she actually shook her by the arm and 
desired her to speak. 

Mrs. Sharp, seeing that she had worked up 
her friend to a suitable state of excitement, 
at once complied, and hastened to enlarge on 
the residence of Agnes Maynard in the house 
of Richard Clayton, in terms which could have 
been imagined only by a mind not merely 
devoid of the slightest refinement or delicacy, 
but of principle also. We say devoid of prin- 
ciple, because, had she judged Agnes and 
Bichard by the high and holy standard set 
before us all, she could not have considered 
them otherwise than as brother and sister, 

Mrs. Hardman and her husband, who had 
now come in, shocked and dismayed at the 
manner in which she spoke, hurriedly demanded 
if Agnes had not been residing with the elder 
Mr. Clayton. They had received but few 
communications from the Mount since the 
death of Elizabeth, and were, consequently, 
ignorant of many details. 

A triumphant negative was given to their 
question by Mrs. Sharp, who further proceeded 
to mix up with her statement the leaven of 
falsity and exaggeration which is always to be 
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found in the discourse of such persons. She 
assured them that the conduct of Agnes was 
strongly reprobated by the society in the 

neighbourhood of B ^ and that it was a 

matter of universal astonishment that Mr. 
Hardman should permit her to remain in so 
equivocal a situation. The furious indignation 
of the Hardmans at this account may be ima- 
gined ; that their sense of propriety should be 
'Called in question by the world of their idolatry, 
was an affront not to be endured, and it might 
prove very injurious to Mr. Hardman were it 
known that he had left his ward in a doubtful 
position. They declared to Mrs. Sharp, that 
they were under a deep sense of obligation to 
lier, that they had been grossly deceived, but 
that they would rectify their unconscious error 
that very day. To which she responded with 
an air of virtuous modesty, that she had only 
done her duty — that she applauded their reso- 
lution of speedily interfering in this unpleasant 
afl^ir; and then took her leave, fortified by 
their praises for some yet more determined 
assault on the domestic happiness of a few more 
of her friends. 

By that night's post a letter was despatched 
to Agnes, the joint composition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardman, in which her present position, 
as it appeared in the eyes of the world, was 
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qualified in terms that must wound her beyond 
endurance; and which terminated with a pe- 
remptory order to her to place herself without 
delay under the escort of the person they 
would send to conduct her to London, where 
she was henceforward to reside in their house 
as her sister had done. 
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CHAPTER VL 

It was winter now. Christmas-tide was scarcely 
past, and the holly and mistletoe still deco- 
rated the walls of the beautiful church where 
Kichard and Agnes had knelt that morning, 
happy with a strange restless happiness in 
one another's society, which they would scarce 
have ventured to analyze. They agreed that 
they had never spent a Christmas of such un- 
alloyed gladness. Mr. Clayton always made it 
his especial care that this season should be one 
of true rejoicing to every individual in his parish, 
and they had readily and generously assisted 
him in this endeavour. Agnes had carried her 
"gifts and good wishes to every house in the 
village, and there was warmth and light on 
the humblest hearth amongst them, when the 
chimes rung out on the clear midnight air, 
bearing forth the glad tidings of great joy which 
the angels brought from heaven at the selfsame 
hour. 
In their own house Agnes had taken care 
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that all should be cheerfulness and gaiety, and 
Richard thought with delight of the bright scene 
that waited him as he rode home through the 
darkness that evening. He had been called to 
some distance on business ; he was chilled and 
wearied, and he pictured to himself the well 
lighted room, with the huge fire blazing on the 
hearth, and the little Mary springing from the 
arms of her yoimg aunt to meet him. 

The scene which did in fact await him at 
the Mount, was a melancholy contrast to this 
pleasing vision. He went first to the drawing- 
room, already surprised that no one met him at 
the door. There was no light there, and the 
room was in disorder ; but most of all, he missed 
the sweet face of Agnes brightening so gaily at 
his approach. It was the first time she had 
ever failed to welcome him, and a sudden fore-^ 
boding of evil assailed him. He went hurriedly 
from room to room in search of her. He called 
her anxiously, but no answer was returned. At 
last a sound of stifled sobbing met his ear. It 
came from the sleeping room of his children, 
and he opened the door at once and went in. 
Agnes was kneeling beside the cradle of the 
little Mary, who had fallen asleep, her cheeks 
yet wet with the tears she had shed in her 
innocent sympathy for the sorrow of her aunt, 
though she had been unable to comprehend the 
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cause of it. Agnes had buried her face in the 
pillow, and was weeping as though her very 
heart would break. She started at the sound 
of Richard's voice, as he took her hands in his 
and besought her to tell him what had grieved 
her. Her distress was so violent that she could 
not speak for a few minutes; then she could 
only utter a few incoherent words. She pointed 
to the child, so beautiful and smiling in its quiet 
slumber. 

"How can I ever bear to leave her!" she 
exclaimed; "and still more, how could I leave 
you, dear Bichard, and this happy home — all, 
all I love in the world I How can I go ? I 
cannot, I ca.nnot I I should die I I know that 
I should !" She spoke with that frantic impa- 
tience of suffering which we should all be dis- 
posed to feel, had we no pure and holy motive 
giv^n us for a calm endurance. Kichard was 
bewildered with astonishment. 

"What can you mean, Agnes?" he said; 
" Where would you go ? Who is it that would 
dare to take you from me ?" She was sobbing 
so much that she could not answer, but she 
pointed to the letter which lay on the ground 
beside her. He took it up and read it through. 
Agnes looked up at him when he had finished 
it, and she was perfectly appalled by the storm 
of passion which convulsed his features. He 
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actually shook with anger ; he crushed the letter 
in his hand till not a word was legible ; then, 
trampling it under foot, he burst into the most 
tremendous invectives against those who had 
written it. Agnes trembled with terror at his 
violence. She almost forgot her grief in her 
anxiety. She rose up, and clinging to his arm, 
implored of him to be more composed. 

" Dear Richard," she said, " it can do no 
good to use these terrible words against them ; . 
let us think rather what we are to do. I cannot 
go, I feel that I cannot ; it would kill me I " 

*^ You shall not," said Richard, turning ta 
her almost fiercely. " I tell you, you shall not 
leave me ; no power on earth will induce me to 
part from you." 

" But how ? how ?" said Agnes. " I cannot 
stay when such terms have been used towards 
me." She covered her face with her hands as 
she spoke : her movement seemed to increase 
the fury of Richard's indignation, but a stern 
resolution made him now more calm ; he drew 
away her hands, and bid her look up boldly. 

" Agnes," he said, " I must take this night 
to consider how the matter had best be managed, 
but I charge you in the mean time to remain 
convinced of this — ^you shall not leave me ; we 
shall not be separated, come what may ; I will 
never consent to part with you." His tone of 
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decision, and his look of settled determination, 
gave Agnes an involuntary faith in his words, 
though she could not at all perceive how they 
were to be verified ; but her womanly feeling of 
helplessness compelled her to rely with un- 
questioning trust on his promise, that he would 
save her from the trial she could not and would 
not bear. 

** I will leave it all to you, then," she said, 
*•' for I am bewildered, — I cannot tell what is to 
be done. I only know I cannot leave you and 
those dear children : — Who would care for them 
as I have done?" 

*^ Who indeed ? and for their sakes, Agnes, 
we must not scruple at any measure which shall 
ensure to them your tender love and watchful- 
ness. Fear nothing, then ; go and sleep in peace ; 
to-morrow we will make some arrangement by 
which we can defy the world to separate us." 

And Agnes did rest calmly that night with 
Mary nestling in her arms. She felt as though 
she must keep guard over this precious child, 
even through the darkness, lest they stole her 
away ; but she trusted with the most perfect 
secuiity to Richard's assurances, nothing doubt- 
ing that he could perform what he had pro- 
mised. 

For Richard Clayton, however, there was no 
rest that night ; hour after hour he paced to 
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and fro in anxious reflection as to his future 
conduct. He was a shrewd and a clever man, 
and from the first moment when he read the 
Hardmans' letter, his acute mind had grasped the 
details of the case in their full extent, and he 
had perceived that there remained but one alter- 
native for himself and his sister-in-law. It was 
perfectly impossible that Agnes Maynard should 
continue to reside in his house in a position 
which had called forth such remarks ; he would 
have been the first to despise her had she done 
so; and yet with the same impatience of sorrow 
which she had manifested, and which is the 
characteristic of all undisciplined minds, he felt 
that he could not, he would not, lose her. Even 
for his children's sake she must remain. How 
could he endure to see them dying for want of the 
assiduous care which she alone could give them ? 
Mary, who seemed to have no power to live, save 
in an atmosphere of love ; and the fragile infant, 
his son, the pride of his heart, on whom so 
many hopes were built, only now beginning to 
exhibit symptoms of increasing strength and 
health, which all would vanish, as he knew' full 
well, if a cold heart and careless hand alone 
were to be concerned in his welfare. Moreover 
Richard Clayton, although of a generous tem- 
per, was essentially selfish — peculiarities of 
disposition which are by no means-incompatible. 
o 
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He could not bear to think of his house In dis- 
order, cheerless, and lonely, with all the petty 
cares of the "menage," which are so essen- 
tially a woman's province, devolving on himself. 
No ; Agnes mmt remain with him ; but there 
was one only position in which it was possible 
for her to do so — she must become his wife I 

He would never have desired to look upon 
Agnes in any other light than as his sister, 
had the unlawfulness of a imion, such as that 
which he now projected, been sufficiently felt 
and understood in this country to have enabled 
her to remain with impunity in charge of his 
establishment. 

This, however, is not the case, — ^to the de- 
struction of much domestic happiness, and of 
many of the holiest and best feelings of our 
nature. It is certain that the unjustifiable 
license which has been given to these mar- 
riages by the diversity of opinion on this point 
(so long decided by primitive and holy au- 
thority), has driven many to form the connexion 
from which their better feelings would other- 
wise have revolted. 

Richard Clayton was determined to retain 
the society of his sister-in-law, and by this 
arrangement alone could he do so. Therefore, 
following the inflexible law of his own inclina- 
tion, he resolved to accomplish it. He had no 
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pure and lofty principle in his own soul to re- 
strain him, and for external obstacles he cared 
little, for he knew that such marriages had 
taken place. But he was not aware of the fact, 
that they are very generally reprobated by 
society. 

Had Richard known that the world he loved 
so truly, severe in the enforcement of its own 
code of conventional laws, has affixed a stigma 
to the name of him who takes for his wife the 
woman who has been called his sister, he would 
perhaps have been prevented by his worship of 
public opinion from taking that step which his 
professed Christianity in vain prohibited. He 
was ignorant, however, of the general feeling 
which is fortunately so strong on this point, and 
he anticipated no opposition excepting from his 
father. Mr. Clayton, he was certain, would 
view such a deed with the sternest disapproba- 
tion. 

But Richard had long ceased attempting even 
to follow in the straight and narrow path which 
his father, uncompromising in his high standard 
of right and wrong, had traced out before him. 
He could not have taken one step in such a 
course, unassisted by that self-denial, without 
which it is worse than mockery to profess the 
Holy Christian Faith, but which was a blessing 
yet unknown to him. He, therefore, constantly 
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declared that It was quite impossible for him to 
please his father, and made this conviction a 
license to himself, recklessly to brave his dis- 
pleasure at all times. One measure only must 
be taken with regard to Mr. Clayton, — ^the 
marriage must be carefully concealed from him 
until it was too late to prohibit it. From 
Agnes herself Richard expected no opposition ; 
the idea would be startling to her at first, for 
he felt certain she had never entertained a 
thought as to the possibility of such an arrange- 
ment ; but he knew that he possessed great in- 
fluence over her — the influence which a man 
of strong will must at all times possess over a 
weak and timid woman, unless there be in her 
that strength which is best shown forth in weak- 
ness. But most of all he relied on the all- 
powerful argument of his children's welfare, 
and her own bitter grief at the mere thought of 
leaving her happy home. 

Richard Clayton had plausibly reasoned him- 
self into the full belief that he was acting for the 
best when he went next morning to offer Agnes 
Maynard the position of wife in the house where 
she had dwelt as sister; and yet there was a 
feeling of conscious guilt at his heart when she 
came to meet him with her frank warm greet- 
ing, and addressed him by the name of brother, 
which, for the first time, grated so unpleasantly 
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on his ears. The sight of his children, however, 
reassured him — ^they seemed to plead his cause 
already. The infant lay on Agnes' knees, 
now showing signs of intelligence, and smiling 
at the sound of her sweet well-known voice ; 
whilst Mary clung to her hand, which she kissed 
repeatedly, Kichard looked on the group for 
a moment, and then spoke in an earnest and 
serious tone which his anxiety rendered impres- 
sive. He told her calmly and boldly the result 
of his deliberations. They had mutually agreed 
that, happen what might, they would remain 
together. In one manner only Was this pos- 
sible — ^she must consent to marry him. The 
violent start, the rush of warm blood to her 
very forehead, the wild bewildered glance of her 
eyes upon his face — for all this Kichard was 
fully prepared ; but he trembled for the success 
of his plan, when he saw that she shrunk from 
his side where she had placed herself so con- 
fidingly, and that her breast seemed heaving 
with some strong emotion. It was many mi- 
nutes before she could speak ; and when at last 
her words came, seemingly from her very heart, 
with a heavy sigh, they were but these : — '* Oh, 
Elizabeth, Elizabeth 1" It was the voice of 
her conscience which spoke in that brief excla- 
mation,too much warped and deadened by indif- 
ference and false sentiment to arouse her at 
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once with the remembrance of the Immaculate 
holiness of the faith to which she was pledged ; 
it seemed, with a sudden instinct, to raise up 
the dead before her as a barrier between her- 
self and the man who sought to make her his 
wife. 

Yet this was but a vague and weak obstacle 
wherewith to oppose the concentrated strength 
of her affection for all those dear ones round 
her. Had there ever been in her soul one 
pure and firm determination to follow in the 
painful steps of Him, who for her sake had not 
where to lay His head, how willingly would 
she have abandoned home and friends, and all 
earth's dearest joys, rather than have deviated 
one hair's breadth from the line of severest 
holiness and rectitude ! But she had never 
known any such solemn and blessed delivering 
up of self at the foot of the Cross ; she had 
made herself at all times so much the slave of 
her own feelings, that it could not be expected 
that they should fail to obtain the mastery at 
this the crisis of her fate. 

It is needless to repeat all the arguments by 
which Richard induced her to give him a 
favourable answer. They were such as have 
been mentioned already, and for a mind con- 
stituted like that of Agnes Maynard certainly 
most powerful. Her French education had 
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tended sadly to falsify her sense of right and 
wrong ; and many things seemed to her pardon- 
able, and even justifiable, that would have 
shocked a mind never subjected to the poison- 
ous influence that had not been without efifect 
on hers. It was this that enabled her to adopt 
so readily the shallow sophistry of Richard, 
who answered her, when she attempted feebly 
to urge the peculiar connexion which already 
existed between them, by reminding her that 
he had known her before his engagement with 
her sister, she would not have scrupled to 
have married him then, and why should she 
do so now ? Their connexion was but in name. 
Would she, for the sake of a name — a shadow, 
sacrifice his happiness and her own— the life of 
those dear children? He took the little hands 
of bis innocent Mary and folded them in his 
own that she might plead for him, and Agnes 
yielded. Richard Clayton effected his pur- 
pose — his sister-in-law agreed to become his 
wife. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

When the matter was fairly decided, Agnes 
readily consented to the wish of her future 
husband, that she would leave all the minor 
details entirely to him, and not even question 
him as to his arrangements till they could be 
put into execution; he was to take all mea- 
sures requisite with Mr. Hardman and Mr. 
Clayton ; on her he enjoined only the most pro- 
found secresy. 

During the interval which followed, Agnes 
seemed desirous to drive the whole affair from 
her thoughts altogether. She appeared to be 
animated with a forced and unnatural gaiety ; 
laughed and talked far more than usual; and 
would not allow the children to quit her for a 
moment. Richard occupied himself so inces- 
santly with the necessary and somewhat diffi- 
cult preparations, that he excluded all other 
thoughts; but the truth was, that neither of 
them was go calm inwardly as they sought to 
appear to one another. Without communi- 
cating their feelings to each other, they simul- 
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taneously avoided the church, for they could 
not endure to pass the grave of Elizabeth. 

No answer was sent to Mr. Hardman's letter, 
and it was speedily followed by another foil of 
the most bitter indignation against Agnes. He 
concluded by saying, that if she did not appear 
at his house in London within a given time, 
he would himself come in search of her to 
B . 

**We shall pass him on the road," said 
Richard scornfoUy, as he handed the letter to 
Agnes ; ** we must be married in London." 

" Not here ? " asked Agnes, in a tremulous 
voice. " Here ! " replied Bichard, angrily ; 
" what are you thinking of? — ^how is it possible ? 
do you suppose my father, or Mr. Lambert, 
would ever consent ? " Agnes felt a cold 
shiver pass through her frame, she scarce knew 
why, but she made no answer. 

Richard had found that it was more easy to 
decide upon such a step than to put it in exe- 
cution; there were several difBculties to be 
overcome. He had to investigate into the 
state of the law respecting marriages of this 
nature; and he found, although not at that 
period declared null and void, as they have 
since been by the passing of the Act to that 
effect in 1835, they were even then Toidablet 
and capable of being set aside altogether. This 
could only be done, however, \€ aa «rfi>L\oxL ^^Jsa» 
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brought against them during the life-time of 
both parties, and Richard's fears were quieted 
at once when he discovered that it was so, as 
he did not conceive it possible that any one 
could ever find it his interest to attempt such a 
measure. 

Another obstacle seemed to him more serious, 
which was the possibility that no clergyman 
would consent to perform the ceremony. A 
little reflection, however, soon overcame this 
difficulty. It was very easy to go to London, 
where the parish priest of some populous dis- 
trict, in which the names of Richard Clayton 
and Agnes Maynard were quite unknown, 
would never think of asking if any peculiar 
connexion subsisted between them. 

Richard wrote to a lady, a cousin of his own, 
who resided in London, whose theory it was, 
that all duties which interfered with inclina- 
tion were overmuch righteousness ; and having 
communicated to her the state of the case, 
begged of her to receive Agnes into her house 
during the three weeks which must be given 
to the publishing of the banns. He received 
an answer complying with his request and 
promising secresy. He then told his father 
that he was going to take Agnes to London 
for a few weeks to visit a friend, and the next 
day they left the Moimt together. 

It was a cold gloomy morning on which 
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they commenced their journey. Agnes was 
deadly pale: she shivered violently, and 
averted her head as they passed the church- 
yard. Bichard asked, with considerable irrita- 
tion, what was the reason of the tears that 
filled her eyes? and she answered, that she 
grieved to leave the children — it was the first 
time she had quitted them. ** Well, now you 
will be with them always after this; so pray 
let me see you gay and happy, Agnes. You 
could not have seemed more dismal, if I had 
been taking you to Mr. Hardman's." This 
allusion had the effect he desired: her face 
brightened immediately. She began to laugh 
merrily at the idea that her guardian was pro- 
bably leaving London that day in search of 
her; and Kichard had no further reason to 
complain of her sadness, although her gaiety 
was somewhat forced. 

During the three weeks which followed their 
arrival in London, Bichard took care, with the 
willing assistance of his cousin, that Agnes 
should be continually occupied with some 
amusement, which left her no time for thought. 
She was thankful, indeed, to be spared all 
reflection ; for, in spite of herself, there was a 
vague and painful feeling which she could not 
define, that haunted her at all times when 
Bichard alluded to their marriage. Even the 
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night before it took place, — the night that 
surely, }n all similar cases, should be devoted to 
most earnest prayer for grace to perform the 
solemn vows about to be taken, — was spent by 
Agnes Maynard at the theatre ; and when she 
awoke next morning, tired and depressed, she 
could scarce believe that this was indeed her 
wedding-day. Her wedding-day I How dif- 
ferently had she pictured it to herself in her 
bright visions years ago I How often had she 
fancied herself going forth an honoured bride, 
amid warm congratulations and friendly wishes, 
to become a happy wife in face of all the world I 
If ever a day in her whole life was to be bright 
and joyous, she had thought it should be this, 
when, by a most holy ordinance, she was to 
receive the promise of unchanging affection 
from one who was to be her protector and guide 
even to her life's end ; and to herself was to be 
given the blessed task of smoothing for him the 
rugged path of life, and devoting herself to him 
as tender friend and faithful wife. And now 
the day was come ; but how could she feel glad 
or thankful for it, when she was going forth 
stealthily — as if about to do some evil deed — to 
unite herself to one whom she well knew many 
would say ought never to have been her hus- 
band I Instead of rejoicings and festivities to 
celebrate her marriage,- concealment and decep- 
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tion were necessary, before it could be effected 
at all. The numerous friends sympathising in 
her happiness were to be replaced by two wit- 
nesses whose services were remunerated; and 
this hour, so momentous and agitating for her, 
must be met alone and unsupported. 

There was a heavy weight at the heart of 
Agnes Maynard, as she looked out and saw the 
one single carriage that stood at the door, to 
convey herself and her future husband to the 
church. Heaven did not smile upon her ; for a 
dull, heavy rain was pouring from the thick 
black clouds ; and she remembered, with the 
painfully-superstitious feeling which at times 
assails us all, the old proverb, that a weeping 
sky forebodes a weeping bride. 

Richard's cousin accompanied them ; but, as 
she was a lady profoundly devoted to her own 
comfort, it was not without considerable diffi- 
culty that he could induce her to leave the 
house in such weather ; and she did not scruple 
to manifest her discontent during the whole of 
their cheerless drive, shivering and complaining 
of the cold, without a thought for poor Agnes, 
who sat crouching in the comer, pale as death. 
When they reached the church, the lady en- 
sconced herself in a pew, and, desiring them to 
call ber when they were ready to return, left 
them to proceed alone towards the altar. Agnes 
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trembled so violently, that she could scarcely 
walk; and Richard rebuked her somewhat 
harshly, for being, as he said, absurdly nervous. 
They had been on too intimate terms during 
their former intercourse to admit of his treating 
her with that peculiar homage which is gene- 
rally offered to a young bride at such an hour ; 
and the angry words that at another time would 
have affected her but little, seemed cruel to 
Agnes, as she ascended the altar-steps. They 
stood side by side : the clergyman hurried over 
a duty which the cold and comfortless aspect of 
all around rendered by no means pleasant. 
They took those solemn vows whereby two 
human beings are constituted guardians of one 
another's happiness, and each is provided with a 
friend whom neither time nor change, sickness 
nor sorrow, shall ever alienate; and at that 
moment, when surely no other thought should 
have been in their hearts, save the imploring of 
a blessing on one another's heads, — the blessing 
which henceforward they would seek to em- 
body in every action of their lives, — why was 
it that before the eyes of Kichard Clayton and 
Agnes Maynard there seemed to pass the form 
of Elizabeth, turning away from them the wan 
pale face, as she turned it at the last hour when 
they would have given her their farewell kiss ? 
The ceremony was over — the cold, unfelt 
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blessing was uttered by the lips of the stranger, 
who had never seen them before, and cared 
never to see them again — and It was not with- 
out an involuntary shudder that they heard 
themselves pronounced man and wife in the 
very same words which when spoken for Rich- 
ard and Elizabeth had constituted them brother 
and sister I 

They took leave of their cousin at the door 
of the church, and proceeded to a village on the 
sea-shore, where they remained for some little 
time before they returned to the Mount to take 
up their residence once more in the home where 
they had dwelt together under the plea of a 
relationship of so very different a nature. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 

Richard Clayton had written to announce 
his marriage to his father and also to his house- 
hold; and although it was with considerable 
trepidation that he awaited a meeting with the 
former, it never occurred to him to anticipate 
any manifestation of feeling on the part of 
those who formed his establishment. He never 
bestowed a thought on persons in that inferior 
station, and certainly did not imagine them to 
be capable of forming an opinion on such a 
matter as that now in question. But it is a 
peculiarity of the lower classes which must have 
been remarked by many, that they display a sin- 
gular delicacy of feeling in their reverence for 
the dead. They seem to consider it a holy 
duty to be most scrupulous in all things per- 
taining to the honour of those helpless ones 
departed. And though Richard's servants could 
not understand how far Agnes had sinned 
against all conventional laws by remaining in the 
house, not of her brother-in-law (for to that no 
right-minded person should have objected), but 
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vf a man vshom she tlumght it possible to marry, 
they could yet feel the instinctive revolting of 
conscience against a union between those two, 
for death had dissolved the tie between Bichard 
and Elizabeth in one sense only — it had not 
dissolved the relationship which that tie had pro- 
dticed — Agnes was still sister to her who moul- 
dered in the dust — Richard was still one flesh 
with her — ^the fraternity between them remained 
unbroken as between children of the same pa- 
rents ; the humble servants felt these things, 
though they could not have expressed them, and 
their natural indignation and repugnance at the 
step which their master had taken were fostered 
to the uttermost by the assiduous efforts of 
Mrs. Sharp. 

This lady, under pretence of visiting the little 
Mary, had come to the Mount every day since 
the departure of Richard and Agnes, in order 
to glean what information she could respecting 
their mysterious journey, which she could not 
help connecting with her own visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardman, and the letter which she knew 
they had written in consequence. She was 
herself under the full belief that Agnes had 
Iretumed to her guardian's protection ; and when 
she heard of their marriage, she was, to do her 
justice, sincerely and deeply shocked. In fact, 
no person, even worldly minded and unrefined 

H 
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as Mrs. Sharp was, could fail to be otherwise 
on first hearing of a union of that description, 
unless their mind had received a bias to a con- 
trary opinion from the sophistical arguments of 
those who fear not to show a practical contempt 
of God's laws and ordinances ; and it seemed to 
her a very horrible thing that Richard should 
hold in such light esteem the sacred tie which 
had united him to Elizabeth, that he thus openly 
set at nought the indissoluble bonds with which 
it had bound him as brother to her sister. Soon, 
however, when the first feelings of astonish- 
ment and indignation had subsided, it was with 
no small delight that Mrs. Sharp found she had 
now a fair and most legitimate ground for in- 
veighing against Agnes in the strongest terms ; 
and she so worked on the minds of Richard's 
servants, already sufficiently excited on the 
subject, that they received the newly-married 
couple on their arrival with the most cold and 
sullen looks ; some of them, full of that super- 
stitious dread of a judgment on those who do 
such deeds (which is not altogether a supersti- 
tion), did not even delay an hour informing 
their master that they would not remain in his 
service. This was a chilling reception for the 
unhonoured bride ; but a sharper pang awaited 
her. Mary had been left entii*ely to the care of 
Ihe servants, and to the tender mercies of Mrs. 
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Sharp» lEuid they had not failed to fill her young 
mind with many painful ideas respecting her 
father and aunt, which, with all the strength 
and power of early impressions, were destined, 
to influence her feelings towards them during 
the remainder of her life. "No attempt is made 
at the age of this innocent little being to hide 
what passes in the mind, aud they received their 
first bitter lesson as to the manner in which both 
God and man were to view this deed, from the 
pure lips of the child they loved so well. 

Richard was furiously angry, Agnes miser- 
able, and their first evening at home was a very 
sad one. 

The next morning, Kichard wrote a note to 
Mr. Clayton, requesting to know when he could 
see him. It was not without a pang that they 
felt such a measure to be necessary. The 
answer was delayed some hours ; it came at last, 
merely a verbal message, naming an hour on 
the following day, when Mr. Clayton would re- 
ceive them. They looked forward with the most 
painful anxiety to the interview. The pro- 
found aflection which both felt almost equally 
for him, was mingled with a respect amounting 
to awe ; for it does not require a mind of a high 
order to feel the influence of superior holiness. 

At the appointed hour they walked together 
to the vicarage. They had to cross ihe church- 
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yard, which was separated from the garden only 
by an invisible fence ; there was a grave laid 
there, which they passed with hurried steps and 
averted head; the church stood so near the 
house, that it seemed placed almost within the 
grounds, and the east window was close to that 
of the drawing-room. 

It was impossible at the vicarage of B 

to be indifferent to the proximity of that holy 
and beautiful house, with its quiet grass-grown 
tombs, telling of the body sown in dishonour 
and weakness, and its cross, giving a hope of 
that which is raised in glory and power. It 
was a blessed thing when some earthly sorrow 
was at work, and many a hidden pang smote 
through the soul, to be able at once to lift the 
eyes to that fair church and think of the sure 
rest that remaineth for the people of God : but 
these two, as they sat waiting in the drawing- 
room of the vicarage, turned away their eyes 
from the sight. 

It was some time before Mr. Clayton ap- 
peared. Agnes had buried her face in her 
hands. Bichard walked moodily to and fro. 
He entered at last. Their hearts sunk within 
them at sight of him who for their sakes had 
spent the last three days in fasting and prayer. 
He was not stern, but grave and calm ; his face 
had the traces of bitter suffering, but it wore 
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also an expression of firm determination^ which 
they knew resulted ifrom the triumph of duty 
oyer natural affection. 

They all seemed simultaneously to feel that 
the customary expressions of welcome and 
greeting would be a bitter mockery, and for a 
few minutes no one spoke. The tears which 
Agnes had shed abimdantly over the estrange- 
ment of the little Mary were dried up now by 
the burning blush that crimsoned her face when 
she found herself standing before that grey- 
haired old man, who had so struggled after a 
rigid and unshrinking holiness, that his life and 
thoughts were pure as those of an innocent child. 
Richard seemed endeavouring to conceal his 
fierce uneasiness, his restless angry suffering. 
Mr. Clayton looked from the one to the other, 
and became much agitated ; he turned to the 
window to hide his emotion; the sight probably 
of the church, at whose altar he ministered as 
priest, restored to him his courage and his 
strength. He came and stood before them 
severe and unmoved. 

**It is best we should understand each other,'' 
he said, addressing his son. ^^ Richard, you have 
taken a step which you were perfectly aware 
could only meet with the most severe and un- 
qualified disapprobation from me ; but you will 
doubtless say that you have long since cast off 
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the trammels of paternal authority — that you 
are no longer of an age when it is necessary for 
you to be influenced by my opinions^ or to con- 
sult my wishes— that we stand together as man 
with man^ the one as likely to be right in his 
ideas as the other^ each holding his own views 
in independence, acting by his own standard of 
right and wrong. Be this as it may, certain it 
is that you stand on your own responsibility so 
far as regards the ordering of your life in the 
sight of God. I have not the power, because 
I am your earthly father, of compelling you to 
serve your Father which is in heaven. As your 
parent, then, I profess no authority to condemn 
the deed which you have done ; but on far higher 
groimd I do most solemnly condemn it, even as 
a priest of the Most High I Let me set aside, 
then, all other relationship save that of a clergy- 
man and his parishioner ; as such, I must tell you 
plainly, that the imion you have contracted is 
contrary to the will of God, to the authority of 
the Church, and to the law of the land; it is 
unhallowed, it must be unblest. Your purpose 
in coming here to-day is to request that I, a 
minister of Christ, will sanction the marriage of 
a man with a woman who is virtually his sister. 
You are aware that my first and highest duty 
is to my flock; I am set before them not as a 
teacher only, but as an example, in humblest 
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imitation of Him whose servant I am^ and who 
was Teacher and Example to the world. You 
know that I have always most strongly pro- 
hibited amongst them such marriages as that 
which you have contracted. I have turned 
away persons so connected from the very steps 
of the altar where they came to be united. I 
have spoken against them from the pulpit. 
I have admonished my people on the subject 
in their own houses. I have openly refused to 
sanction parties joined in such unlawful unions^ 
even though already married when they came 
into my parish. And now, Bichard^ T ask it of 
yourself, — do you think it possible for me, to 
whom is committed authority in the Church. of 
God, without derogating fearfully from my holy 
calling, to coimtenance the man who has made 
such a marriage, although that man is my son ? " 

'^ You need not have said all this, to prove 
to me what you mean to do," exclaimed Bichard, 
taking reftige from the painful feelings that 
oppressed him, in a burst of anger; "I have 
guessed it from the first. You mean that you 
will cast us off, — at least that you will not 
receive us, or come to visit us." 

" I do mean it," said Mr. Clayton, calmly, 
though sadly ; " since by no other means can I 
prove to my flock how profoundly I disapprove 
of your act, now, alas I so irrevocable." 
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"What an existence!" said Richard, rising 
and pacing the room in violent agitation; 
^'father and son living within a few hundred 
yards of each other on such terms as these I 
You will bear it calmly, I doubt not ; but to 
me it will be insupportable. 

" Richard," said Mr. Clayton, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion, " I did not expect that you 
would do me justice in believing with what 
bitter anguish to myself I have taken this reso- 
lution respecting you ; but I have at least an 
opportunity of showing you that, however 
rigidly I must adhere to my most painful duty, 
I have not been without consideration for your 
feelings. I am quite aware how galling it would 
be to you to have your residence henceforwaid 
so near to mine, I know, also, that it would 
be very injurious to your prospects in life, 
were you to quit this place, on many accounts. 

I have, therefore, determined on leaving B 

myself, at the same time openly informing my 
flock of the reason which induces me to do so. 
A clergyman with whom I am acquainted, in 
Kent, has long been desirous of holding this 
living. I have effected an exchange with him : 
in a week he comes to this house, and I leave 
it for ever." 

"Impossible — ^it cannot be I" exclaimed Ri- 
chard and Agnes both at once. " Oh no ! " con- 
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tinaed the latter^ horror-stricken at finding that 
they were to be the means of driving the old 
man from his sweet and peaceful home ; — ^^ you 
must not go, — you cannot leave a place you 
have loved so well." 

" I love him more than all upon this earth," 
said Mr. Clayton, pointing to his son ; ^^ and 
yet I leave him for conscience sake. Therefore 
the love of this home shall not detain me, 
though you said truly that it has been very 
dear to me." — He looked towards the church 
as he spoke, with quivering lips, and then con- 
tinued, after a moment's silence, — ^^ I may still 
believe and hope that the unnumbered prayers 
I have uttered within these sacred walls for 
him have not all been said in vain. Thank 
Heaven, I need not scruple to come to you, 
were you in sickness or in sorrow: suffering 
casts down all barriers for the servant of Him 
who in all our afflictions was afflicted. Mean- 
time^ do not think to change my resolution in 
any way ; there is but one path opened for me 
in this, as in all other earthly trials — the path 
of duty — ^and that alone will I follow." 

Agnes turned away, weeping bitterly. Bichard 
flung himself into a chair, and hid his face on 
his arm. There was a painful silence for a few 
minutes, till Mr. Clayton spoke again. 

" I have yet a painful task to perform," he 
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said ; *^ I have to request a favour of you both, 
which you can only grant with a great sacrifice 
to yourselves, but which I might, perhaps, 
claim as a right." 

" We will refuse you nothing," said Richard, 
in a voice hoarse from agitation; "you may 
ask what you will of us." 

"Oh yes," exclaimed Agnes, "give us the 
means of making some sacrifice for you who 
have made such an one for us 1 " 

They were rewarded for these words by the 
look of tenderness which Mr. Clayton cast 
upon them both ; but he went on: — 

" Mary Clayton is my god-child," he Sfdd ; 
*^ I am responsible for her spiritual welfare, and, 
as her grandfather, deeply interested also in her 
temporal concerns. Agnes, it grieves me to 
utter so painfiil a truth, but I am compelled to 
tell you that I must now consider you as wholly 
unfit to have the charge of this child, and that 
it would be highly injurious to her interests, 
both earthly and eternal, were she to remain 
with you. Her prospects in this world would 
be seriously affected by it. It is perfectly clear 
to me that you have never either of you viewed 
the matter in this light, — ^that you are alto- 
gether unaware how severely your conduct will 
be denounced in society. Would that you had 
known it I it might have deterred you from the 
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step you have taken ; — but at least this innocent 
child must not suffer. You, Agnes, have lived 
for two years in the house of the man whom 
you have now thought fit to marry ; you could 
only do so, — ^you only obtained my sanction 
for so doing, on the ground that he was your 
brother. Had you continued to consider him as 
such, not the faintest breath of slander could 
have reached your name, even though such a 
letter as that of Mr. Hardman compelled you 
to leave your home. But you have not done 
so. Since you have now married him, it is im- 
possible that you can ever have looked upon 
him as your brother, — at least so must the world 
conclude. If you cast aside the relationship, 
they must do so also, — ^nay. Heaven forbid it 
should now be supposed to exist I** he added, 
with a slight shudder, as his eye fell on Agnes' 
wedding-ring. "I leave you, therefore, to 
draw your own conclusion as to the opinion 
that will be formed of your conduct, in residing 
for so long a period done with the person to 
whom you are now united; and from that you 
may also clearly perceive what a fatal influence 
it might have on Mary's whole existence, that 
she should be educated by you." 
. ** Do you really mean," interrupted Bichard, 
"that our marriage will be so strongly dis- 
approved of by society in general, — by any, in 
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fact, excepting, perhaps, a few clergymen like 
yourself? " 

" I fear you will not have to ask me that 
question a month or two hence," replied Mr, 
Clayton, ** I feel certain you will have but 
too many palpable proofs of the truth of my 
words. However fearfully corrupt may be the 
internal machinery of society, they yet have 
outwardly a code of laws, against which they 
allow none to rebel with impunity." 

It was evident that this idea was as new as it 
was bitter to Richard. He saw at once, that 
if his marriage was a sin against the world's 
rule of propriety, he might expect to be visited 
with no light punishment. He literally groaned 
as he thought of what he had done, and of what 
was to come. The union he had contracted, 
suddenly appeared before him in the light of 
an irretrievable mistake. Agnes saw what was 
passing in his mind ; and no words can describe 
how her heart died within her, 

"And now," said Mr. Clayton, "I have 
shown you why, in a worldly point of view, it 
is necessary that Mary should not remain with 
you. I have myself far higher motives for 
requiring of you that she should be entrusted 
to my own care. I dare not, Agnes, consider 
you fit, at least at present, to guide an immor- 
.tal soul in that most difficult and painful course 
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of bitter self-denial which alone can bring us 
to the feet of the Crucified. In the most 
important occasion of your life, you have pre- 
ferred your own will to the will of God. You 
have thrown off the yoke of the Saviour, who 
bade you serve Him in suffering. You have 
trampled under foot the cross which He pre- 
sented before you, in the heavy trial laid upon 
you, to quit all most dear on earth, rather than 
remain with them by means of an unhallowed 
alliance. You will say you did not know that 
the course you took was so wrong ; — how wrong 
it was, I believe, in truth, you did not dream ; 
but that you had more than misgivings on the 
subject, is suflSciently proved by the fact that 
you concealed it from me. Had you felt but 
one conscientious earnest desire to do what 
was right, at the expense of any amount of 
pain to yourself, you would have consulted 
Mr. Lambert, or myself, and you know that 
we would have prohibited your doing as you 
have done. You will say you did it for the 
sake of Richard's children, but I ask by what 
right you did evil that good might come? 
How did you dare to doubt, that He who car- 
ries the lambs in his bosom would have cared 
for these little ones? But I spare you ; only I 
must repeat and enforce my request, that you 
submit to a separation from Mary, and that 
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you entrust her entirely to my care. I demand 
this sacrifice of you. My sister, Mrs. Hare- 
wood, has consented to come and reside with 
me in order to take charge of her ; you need 
have no fear for the dear child's welfare." 
He paused waiting for a reply. Bichard rose 
instantly. 

" Agnes, you must not dream of hesitating 
one instant ; he shall have the child. I would 
rather never see her again, than that my inno- 
cent daughter should suffer by any imprudence 
of yours — or mine," he added more gently, as he 
saw her start with the pang his words had caused. 
*^ It is better clearly that Mary should go to 
her grandfather," continued Richard, bitterly ; 
^^ we have had a specimen these last two days 
as to the manner in which the mind of a child 
may be worked upon ; I have no doubt that in 
a very little time we should find the sacrifice 
fSur less severe than it seems to us at present; her 
health is besides well established now — it was 
for my little son that I was chiefly desirous to 
secure your care ; there is, therefore, no reason 
why I should scruple to give my free and full 
consent, and I wish that the matter should be 
settled at once." And it was so decided. 

Agnes offered no opposition, she was utterly 
bewildered and overwhelmed with all that had 
passed, she did not even remind him of what rose 
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80 painfully to her own mind at the moment, 
that by giving up Mary, however advisable 
such a measure might be, they were rendering 
altc^ether null the one potent argimient which 
had principally induced them to marry, namely, 
the absolute necessity of the children being left 
to her care ! She said nothing of this, although 
it proved to her how weak and sophistical had 
been the reasoning with which they had quieted 
their consciences, for she felt crushed to the 
very earth with the painful thoughts that were 
crowding on her. The whole affair had been 
shown to her in a new and terrible light ; she 
had acted thoughtlessly, recklessly ; and now all 
was most different from what she had expected, 
her heart was full of a bitter dread for the 
consequences, enduring even to her life's end, 
of the deed she had done. She could not collect 
her ideas, or bring her mind thoroughly to 
understand her position ; she had a sort of feel- 
ing as though she had been hardly dealt with ; 
she had always anticipated a happy and an 
honoured life as a kind of right ; gay and beau- 
tiful as she had ever been, she had looked upon 
admiration and affection as her due ; and now, 
she scarce knew how, she found herself in a 
situation where it would seem that not only 
trial, but disgrace was to be her portion, 

Agnes was too much absorbed with a miser- 
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able foreboding of future suffering to herself, 
to find any difficulty in submitting to her hus- 
band's decision that Mary should be taken 
from her ; and when the matter was thus finally 
arranged, Bichard Clayton and his wife left 
the Vicarage to enter it no more. 

Mr. Clayton dismissed them with one part- 
ing injunction, addressed chiefly to Agnes. He 
implored them if sorrow or suffering came 
upon them, more especially if penitence came — 
as he prayed it might — ^to apply at once to Mr. 
Lambert, and to open their griefs to him; 
doubtless the Curate would not countenance 
them now, but in their distress he would be a 
valuable and faithful friend. They saw that the 
old man murmured a blessing as they passed 
him, but Richard was in no humour to feel 
softened by it : he drew Agnes almost roughly 
from the room, and they quitted the house that 
had been as a home to them, with downcast 
eyes and sorrowful hearts. 

Agnes Clayton had never been accustomed, 
as we have said before, to control her feelings. 
She did not remember, that there is a profound 
selfishness in allowing those around us to be 
saddened with the aspect of our suffering; 
there is enough of sorrow in this world with- 
out our adding to it by constraining others to 
feel for us a painful sympathy. We have a 
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Friend most merciful, to whom we may pour 
out the bitterness of our soul ; but let us ever 
walk among men with calm face and serene 
aspect, whatever may be our internal anguish, 
lest haply we cast a shadow over the sunshine 
which He hath given them. She had no 
thought for this; as soon as they had entered 
their own house, she went and flung herself 
upon a sofa, and burst into a passion of tears. 
It could not be an agreeable sight for Eichard 
to see her there ; her face disfigured with 
weeping, her frame convulsed with sobs. He 
had followed her into the room, in the hope 
that her cheerful voice and loving eyes might 
have dispelled the gloom that hung upon him ; 
when he saw how she thought only of indulg- 
ing her grief he turned abruptly and went out. 
Agnes loved him well and truly, but she had 
not for him that noble affection which would 
have made her rather die of her inward agony 
than let him suffer by it. 

Richard took a long walk, but solitude was 
unsupportable to him, and he returned towards 
evening, trusting to find his house restored to 
cheerfulness and comfort. Agnes still lay in 
the same position ; her tangled hair falling over 
her face stained with tears, and for the time 
devoid of beauty. The room was dark and 
cold, the whole establishment in confusion. 
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Bichard was violent in temper, and he was not 
a man to submit easily to annoyance or vexa- 
tion. He walked up to Agnes, and taking her 
angrily by the arm, he forced her to raise her- 
self up. She trembled when she saw the ex- 
pression of his countenance, and still more 
when he spoke, his voice was so stem and 
harsh. 

" Agnes," he said, " let me beg of you to tell 
me once for all, whether you intend to render 
my life insupportable by this absurd and into- 
lerable conduct? Instead of the gaiety and 
cheerfulness which made you attractive to me 
formerly, do you mean henceforward to regale 
me with scenes such as these, tears and ill 
humour, discomfort and confusion throughout 
the house?" 

Agnes felt her face crimson at these words, 
with a feeling of something very like anger. 

"Have I nothing to make me sorrowful?" 
she asked, reproachfully. 

" Not half so much as I have, at all events," 
replied Bichard ; " but that is not the question. 
I wish to tell you most plainly that I will not 
submit for one hour to have a dismal companion 
at my side, complaining and groaning. I will 
give you your choice. You have your room, 
where you may go and weep and pine as much 
as you please, but there you must stay. You 
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shall either appear before me with a look of 
cheerfulnesB at all times on your face, or else 
you shall not come into my presence at all. 
In the one case, I shall have you merry and 
bright as you were before ; in the other, I may 
try to forget your existence — so make your 
choice." 

Agnes was completely subdued. She fancied 
that Richard was cruel to her, but still he was 
her husband, and she loved him. It was a 
mockery to say that he gave her any choice ; 
she had no alternative ; she could not go and 
shut herself up from him ; she must submit to 
wear ever a smile as gay as her heart was sad. 
It was with a dreary sense of desolation that 
she thought how she must drive back all her 
feelings within her own breast, and never hope 
for the sympathy which, with her naturally 
frank disposition, she would so earnestly have 
sought ; but her womanly powers of endurance 
came to her assistance. She scarce knew with 
what a strength of determination she at that 
moment resolved, henceforward, to bear all in 
silence. She was driven to it, partly by pride, 
partly by a helpless feeling of submission. 
She looked up, she dashed the tears from her 
eyes, and said calmly : — 

" I will endeavour to please you ; you need 
not be afraid ; I will look sad no more." She 
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said this with a bitter conviction of his unkind- 
ness — with a sullen morbid feeling rankling at 
her heart; and Richard understood, readily 
enough, what was passing in her mind, but 
from that hour she obeyed him so implicitly to 
the letter, that it was impossible for him to find 
fault with the thoughts which he could only 
guess to be in her heart; and, as a natural 
result, a sort of indefinite estrangement rose up 
between them. So commenced the married life 
of Elizabeth's husband and sister. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mh. Clayton left B the* following week, 

and Mr. Lambert duly, communicated to aU the 
parishioners the reasons which had induced him 
so to do. The event made a most powerful 
impression on them alL Their Vicar could not 
have taken any step which could have brought 
more strongly before them his uncompromising 
submission to the call of duty whenever it de- 
manded the surrender of his own will, and ako 
his deep disapprobation of that act of his son's 
which he was compelled thus openly to repro- 
bate — but he was greatly beloved. His depar- 
ture was bitterly lamented, and a strong feeling 
against Kichard and Agnes soon pervaded the 
village. What Mr. Clayton condemned, his 
people felt must be very wrong, and the mar- 
riage was loudly spoken against by alL 

Never had Mr. Sharp enjoyed a season of such 
exquisite repose as that whichfoUowed the depar- 
ture of the Vicar from B . This event would 

alone^ at any time, have been sufficient to have 
engrossed the mind of his energetic wife, and 
provided her with a frmd of matter whereon to 
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exercise her conversational powers ; but the 
circumstances attending it, the unlawful mar- 
riage, and the indignation which was felt against 
Kichard and Agnes, were indeed to her sources 
of absorbing delight and occupation, such a^ 
she had seldom known. With ineffable satis- 
faction her husband saw her saUy forth every 
morning, without having even remembered to 
take that peculiar cognizance of his own proceed- 
ings for the day, which often inspired him with 
a wild and frantic desire to embark forthwith for 
New Zealand, or to fly and endeavour to make 
a fortune in Kamtschatka. Mr. Sharp might 
do as he pleased now ; he might have written a 
letter every day to his client without her look- 
ing over his shoulder, and he might have drawn 
up ever so many mairriage contracts without 
her even asking who the parties were. Mrs. 
Sharp was far too busy to think of him at all ; 
and not only she ceased for the time to watch 
over his affairs, but she resigned all thought of 
attending to his comforts. This was, however, 
one of the conditions of his unwonted peace to 
which that greatly persecuted gentleman was 
too happy to agree, and no one interfered with 
the excited lady in the pursuit of her present 
delightful occupation. 

What in truth could be more charming than 
to go from house to house, informing every one 
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that, after the most reprehensible conduct of 
Agnes, it would be impossible to visit her, or 
to acknowledge her acquaintance ? Agnes ! 
the haughty and exclusive person, who had re- 
fused to call upon her ! Mrs. Sharp had such 
really substantial grounds for all she said, that 
she was listened to with more attention than 
she usually met with. 

There was one painful idea, which had long 
been floating in the minds of those acquainted 
with the circumstances, which Mrs. Sharp now 
assisted in ripening into certainty — it was 
the belief that Elizabeth's melancholy death 
had been occasioned by her jealousy of her 
husband and sister. Such being the case, no- 
thing certainly could seem more revolting than 
the whole conduct of Agnes and Bichard; 
and even the most charitable of their neigh- 
bours could not but think that they were not 
only devoid of all principle, but heartless and 
indelicate to the last degree, in thus speedily 
reaping the fruits of her death in their unblest 
union^ and returning, without remorse or fear, 
to the very home where she had dwelt whom 
they had sent to her grave by so cruel a means. 
Mrs. Sharp loved to expatiate on these points 
with a warm enthusiasm, but she found that 
her eloquence was scarcely required to heighten 
the universal indignation. And then she would 
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rush out to waylay Mr. Lambert at every 
comer, and detain him for a whole half hour, 
while she condoled with him on having so much 
to do since Mr. Clayton's departure, or com- 
forted him by assuring him that he might do 
what he would, but that he never could make 
up to the people for their good old Vicar. He 
was far too young, so it was no fault of his ; but 
she had no doubt he would kill himself in trying, 
for he looked very ill, and she did not think he 
had long to live ; but if he did die, they would 
at least know at whose door to lay his death. 
It was Richard Clayton who would be guilty 
of it, as he had sent away his father, besides all 
the other mischief he had done. 

At first Richard and Agnes were scarcely 
aware of the universal condemnation of their 
union. They had become more cheerful, in 
the hope that their father had exaggerated 
the extent to which they would be lowered 
in the opinion of the world; but they soon 
found that he had spoken but too truly; his 
own proceedings with regard to them had ren- 
dered it necessary for all persons of any weight 
in the society of the neighbourhood to adopt 
a marked line of conduct in the matter; and 
their decision was soon made. They were by 
birth and education entitled to delicacy of 
feeling; and Mr. Clayton had not been for 
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SO many years their pastor without instilling 
into their minds somewhat of his purity and 
strictness of principle. They determined that 
the brother and sister-in-law, now man and 
wife, were not to be visited or received ; and 
the few influenced the many: it became the 
fashion to slight them as it had been the 
fashion to court them, and they were cut off 
from aU society, except of such persons as 
they did not care to associate with. This trial, 
which to some minds would have been a light 
evil, was to them a most serious and grievous 
distress ; it gaUed the proud spirit of Richard ; 
it wounded the morbid sensibility of Agnes; 
it deprived them both of the excitement and 
amusement, without which they felt as though 
they could not exist. Kichard became irritable 
and fretful ; his wife was weighed down by a 
heavy despondency which she sought to hide 
under a forced unnatural gaiety. 

After a time Agnes determined to enliven her 
dreary hours at least by resuming her visits in the 
village. Her mind had been so much preoccu- 
pied for some time past that she had neglected 
her poorer friends completely; but she had 
always been beloved and respected amongst 
them. She felt that now, humble as they were, 
even their homage and attention would be 
soothing to her. 
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On a beautiful morning in the early spring, 
she went out into the village, nothing doubting 
that she would be received as she had always 
been; for she and her husband had never 
thought of inquiring into the opinion of their 
humbler neighbours respecting their conduct. 
The first person she went to visit, was old 
Martha Hyans, who, with her husband, were 
parishioners of long standing in the village of 

B . This good old couple exhibited in their 

lives a practical refutation of the saying, that 
love cannot exist in a cottage, more especially 
if it be allied to poverty. The little hut where 
they dwelt had been decked, fifty years before, 
for their wedding-day ; and the love that bound 
them, now wrinkled and decrepit as they were, 
was fresh and pure as in their prime of youth 
and joy. They had gone through many trials 
together in that narrow space, but never had an 
unkind word passed the lips of either. Poor 
Elizabeth had often felt that she might have 
learnt a valuable lesson from old Martha's 
patient and tried affection; and now, of this 
good old woman's many trials, it seemed to her 
that one of the greatest was Mr. Clayton's 
departure. He had baptized her children, and 
laid more than one of them in their graves. 
She had verily trusted that he should have 
closed her eyes also. But he was gone; and 
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she knew perfectly well that he had good 
reasons for going. She never doubted that 
everything he did was right at all times ; but 
in this instance^ simple and humble as she was, 
her own opinion and feelings perfectly coincided 
with his. Her childlike, unbiassed mind revolted 
against the union of Richard and his wife's 
sister. 

Agnes perceived the change in the old 
woman's feelings towards her, the moment she 
entered the house. Martha was civil ; but she 
manifested not the slightest pleasure on seeing 
her. She did not ask her advice, or detail her 
grievances, and positively declined accepting 
various little comforts which Agnes proposed to 
send her. The only words she spoke were, to 
inquire after the children, in a tone clearly full 
of profound commiseration for the little ones. 
She shook her head when Agnes volunteered 
the information that Richard was well, as 
though she thought he had no right to be so ; 
and then sat sighing and lifting up her eyes in 
the most eloquent manner. Agnes made one 
last attempt to induce her to speak, by quoting 
the Litany, which Martha was in the habit of 
repeating from beginning to end, for the edifi- 
cation of her visitors ; but even this tempting 
bait had no allurements to-day. She remained 
unmoved; and Agnes angrily left the house* 



^ii^' 
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with the determination never to enter it again. 
She could not, however, yet believe it possible 
that she was exiled from the society of the 
village, as well as that of the higher classes. 
She attributed Martha's conduct merely to her 
peculiar attachment for Mr. Clayton, and trusted 
to find matters very different in the other cot- 
tages where she was going. 

Her next visit was to Mrs. Savage, the hard- 
featured, large-handed Mrs. Savage, who was 
singularly unfortunate in appearance (to the 
annoyance of all lovers of the picturesque, as 
her little dwelling was beyond measure charm- 
ing and romantic), and who appeared for the 
last twenty years to have been engaged in the 
care of a huge baby, who never grew, and 
never became a day older, — ^a phenomenon which 
was to be accounted for by the fact that she 
was constantly supplied with a succession of 
grandchildren, who, after a certain troublesome 
age, were removed, to be replaced with another 
just entering on it. 

In the house of this good woman poor Agnes 
fared much worse than with Martha. Mrs. 
Savage did not scruple to tell her openly all 
she thought and felt, and all that was thought 
and felt by her neighbours, on the subject of 
Richard's second marriage ; and Agnes brought 

e visit speedily to a conclusion, by hurrying 
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out to hide the indignant tears that rose to her 
eyes as she listened. 

She walked along the road towards The 
Mount, her heart swelling within her, and as 
she passed on she perceived Thomas, the clerk 
and schoolmaster, the most respectful and estim- 
able of men, coming towards her. Instead of 
approaching to give her all the details of the 
progress of her class or of the choir, he passed 
on the other side with merely a grave saluta- 
tion, which sufficiently proved to her that hence- 
forward the doors of the school were closed 
against her. 

She had to pass yet another cottage before 
reaching home ; it was one of the humblest in 

B , and was the abode of a poor imbecile 

creature, known in the village by the name of 
Jack, who lived in it with his old mother. He 
was perfectly harmless in his idiotcy, and was 
allowed to wander about at will, even within 
the grounds of The Mount. It was in fact his 
favourite resort, as Agnes took a particular 
interest in him, and always treated him with 
the utmost kindness. She used to bring him 
his food herself, that she might teach him to 
recognise her ; and now when he saw her, he 
never failed to greet her with his wild laugh of 
discordant glee. Jack was seated at the door 
of his house as she approached, and starting 
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up, he ran to meet her with a shout of delight. 
She stopped to speak to him, and he stood 
joyfully before her, clapping his hands, and 
muttering in his own senseless language his 
unintelligible expressions of pleasure. 

Poor Jack was little aware of the pang which 
he caused to Agnes at that moment, for there 
was in truth a most bitter sting in the thought 
that his was the first smUe of kindness and the 
first words of welcome which had been bestowed 
upon her that day, who formerly had been so 
warmly received by all. No sterner lesson 
could have been given to her than this one fact, 
that she had been shunned and scorned as one 
who had done an unholy deed, by all save this 
poor idiot, to whom it had pleased Heaven to 
deny the knowledge of right and wrong 1 

The bitter experience of this day was quite 
enough. Agnes now understood what was in 
fact the truth, that the poor people of the vil- 
lage had lost all respect for her, and that con- 
sequently her influence amongst them was gone 
for ever. The casualties of birth and education 
are by no means sufficient to command the es- 
teem of the lower orders. They are keen and 
penetrating judges as to what is really estim- 
able in the character of their superiors, and 
thoroughly alive to any inconsistency in their 
precepts and practice. The villagers of B 
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thought that Agnes had greatly erred, and 
therefore it would have been in vain for her to 
have talked to them of the errors of their own 
ways ; whilst some of the younger girls possibly 
found no small excuse for levity in their con- 
duct from the fact, that even the lady at The 
Mount had thought the Vicar's notions on the 
subject of marriage so very strict, that she had 
distinctly acted against them. Agnes felt all 
this, and though perhaps in her secret heart she 
acknowledged its justice, it was yet with a 
proud indignation that she determined never 
again to visit a single person in the village. 

The annoyance which all these circimistances 
caused to Richard and his wife is not to be told. 
On the fiery temper and undisciplined mind of 
the former especially, the effect was most griev- 
ous. He now found himself deprived of all the 
amusement which hunting and similar occupa- 
tions had afforded him, for he was far too proud 
ever to place himself voluntarily in the society 
of those who would no longer admit him to 
their houses. Wounded to the uttermost by the 
treatment he had met with, he shut himself up 
entirely in his own house, and gave way to a 
sullen, discontented state of mind, which was 
most distressing to all around him. A man 
without employment is always a miserable indi- 
vidual, and he had no intellectual resources. 
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He betook himself to amusements which were 
frivolous and useless, if not pernicious ; and much 
of his time, which now hung so heavily on his 
hands, was spent in exercising a most harassing 
control over his household. He occupied him- 
self with all the little petty arrangements and 
minor details on which it was painful to see the 
strong mind of a man engaged ; and it almost 
seemed as though he sought to compensate him- 
self for the humiliations he met with in the 
world, by his overbearing treatment of his wife 
and servants. 

In the midst of all this misery, for it was 
misery both to Agnes and Richard, though no 
positive misfortune had as yet befallen them, a 
gleam of sunshine came to revive their hearts 
in the birth of a son, — an event which soon 
banished all their regrets for the absence of 
Mary, who had long since been removed from 
her father's house, to enter it no more for years. 

On the other poor infant, the son of Eliza- 
beth, Agnes had in truth bestowed the utmost 
care and attention ever since her marriage. It 
had been chiefly on his account that they had 
taken this step, which in all other respects had 
proved so unfortunate ; and it seemed to her 
an imperative duty to render it productive of 
good results to this child at least. With un- 
remitting tenderness she had therefore watched 
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over him ; all the careful affection which Bichard 
had trusted she would bestow upon his son, and 
which he had married her partly to ensure, 
she did, indeed, give to the infant, whose health 
had greatly improved ; and now, as though 
to show how very vainly (as well as sinfully) 
we would seek to interfere with the Providence 
of God, by doing evil that good may come, and 
what madness it is to follow any other course 
save that of rigid duty, (leaving the result 
submissively in His hands,) the little child 
was suddenly taken from them. There had 
been no neglect, no illness even to cause them 
any apprehension ; but unexpectedly one night 
he was seized with convulsions, and died whilst 
they stood helpless beside him. With a brief 
struggle his brief life closed. Pure and in- 
nocent he went with his baptismal cross yet 
shining on his brow, to join his brethren who 
had borne theirs through the burden and heat 
of the day. 

It was impossible for Bichard and Agnes, as 
they stood looking down upon that infant face 
— sublime now, because of the holy peace that 
was stamped upon it — not to perceive how 
clearly the sin and folly of their deed was 
pointed out to them in this bereavement. They 
had acted against the laws of God and man for 
the sake of these children ; the one they had 
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themselves delivered up to their father's charge, 
and the other had now been taken to a Care 
more tender stilL No good could now result 
from their union to these or to any other ; but 
themselves must reap its bitter fruits. And 
from that hour Richard and his wife repented 
them of the deed which they had done, because 
the world had visited them heavily for it ; but 
they repented not yet of the crime, for the 
judgment of God was still to come. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Seventeen years had passed away since the 
birth of Edward Clayton, the only child of 
Richard and Agnes, when Mr. Clayton died. 
His life had been greatly protracted, doubtless, 
because he laboured well in the vineyard of the 
Lord ; but at length his weary feet were ar- 
rested at the gate of the heavenly fold; his 
aged form was laid down to rest among the 
green pastures and by the still waters. Mary 
Clayton knelt beside his coffin, looking for the 
last time on his serene face ; restored now to 
the look of innocence and of placid rest which 
only guileless infants and the dead can know ; 
but she shed no tears whilst she laid her cheek 
upon his cold stiff hand, for she dared not 
weep for him. 

She had been his chief thought and care ; for 
the last years of his life he had but one wish 
respecting her, and that was to educate in her a 
true and devoted servant for his Master. He set 
before himself, as the type of what he desired 
her to be, a lily of the field — ^humble, spotlessi 
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having but slender root in the earth ; giving 
no fragrance to the world around, but lifting up 
the sweet head ever towards heaven : — and she 
became such. His tenderness and prayers were 
not in vain. Deep set within her heart was 
the desire to keep herself blameless against the 
coming of our Lord. In disposition she was meek, 
gentle, and unselfish ; but her grandfather saw 
that she inherited all her mother's acuteness of 
feeling and intensity of affection, and from this 
peculiarity in her character he rightly judged 
that her trials in life would spring. He sought 
then to fortify her beforehand for that struggle, 
which sooner or later comes to us all, of our human 
wishes and feelings with our sworn allegiance to 
the cross ; for none ever sought in sincerity to 
follow Him, but at some one period of their exist- 
ence they are called on to suffer for His sake. 
Mr. Clayton saw with delight that on Mary his 
lessons were not thrown away ; and he died in 
peace at last, with the firm conviction, that 
whatever might be her fate in this world, she 
would never accept the highest joys it could 
offer if they involved a dereliction from duty. 

Very different had been the education and 
very different was now the character of Edward 
Clayton, Mary's half-brother, whom she had 
seen only at rare intervals. He resembled his 
father in disposition ; he was clever, impetuous, 
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and wilful — ^proud to the very uttermost ; and 
he had become profoundly selfish. His was 
precisely 'one of those characters which, rightly 
controlled and judiciously guided, might have 
been moulded to great excellence. Had he 
been drawn to follow and to seek after the good, 
he would have struggled on in the right path 
with all the energy of his ardent mind ; but he 
was left to pursue the bent of his own inclination^ 
and he turned reckless and unthinking to eviL 

It may seem strange that the only child of 
parents yet living should have been abandoned 
to the fatal guidance of his own will ; but it arose 
from the fact, that although outwardly they held 
him in control, they had lost all moral influence 
over him so soon as he was of an age to gather 
from the remarks of the servants and the taunts 
of his schoolfellows in what light esteem' they 
themselves were held by the world in general ; 
from that hour he lost all respect for them, and 
they became powerless to sway his mind for 
right or wrong, however much they might 
regulate his outward actions. There is no 
observer more keen and acute than a shrewd 
and clever child. Edward soon understood that 
his parents were exiled from society solely on 
account of their own conduct ; he saw that they 
werenottreated with thesame consideration as the 
relations of his companions at school ; he learnt 
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that his own grandfather had been driven from 
the village because he would not countenance 
his son^ and that his sister had been taken away 
because his mother was deemed an unfit guid^e 
for her. Mr. Lambert, revered and respected 
by the whole neighbourhood, never visited his 
father; he himself was sent to church with a 
servant only, because his parents were too proud 
and too ashamed to face, in that holy place, all 
those who so openly disapproved of their con- 
duct, and therefore seldom went there, thinking 
too little of the guilt they were incurring by 
neglecting so inestimable a privilege. Was it 
not, therefore, inevitable that when Agnes and 
Hichard attempted to enforce upon their son 
the necessity of religious principle and self- 
discipline, he could only treat their effort as a 
mockery ? Still deeper, however, lay the cause 
which rendered it impossible for Edward to 
feel either respect or esteem for his parents — it 
ay in the dissension and misery which reigned 
in his own home, in the mutual recriminations 
and disagreements which seemed to have taken 
the place of the affection that had once subsisted 
between his father and mother. 

Bichard Clayton had become embittered to 
the very last degree by the results of what he 
now termed his most unfortunate marri^e. 
After the birth of Edward, when he saw hov 
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completely he was cut off from society, he was 
very anxious to go abroad, and seek acquaint- 
ances in some part of the world where his name 
was not known. But his circumstances rendered 
it quite out of the question for him to think of 

leaving B ; he had nothing to depend upon 

but the allowance which his father still con- 
tinued to giye him ; and as The Mount was 
Mr. Clayton's property, where he allowed him 
to reside, free of expense, he could not have 
lived in the same manner elsewhere* He was, 
therefore, compelled to remain where every day 
and hour he was subjected to treatment most 
galling to his haughty spirit. The sinful pride 
which restrained himself and Agnes from enter- 
ing the church door, augmented very much the 
discomfort of their position : it prevented the 
possibility of any softening of the severity with 
which the world had visited his conduct. It 
was quite impossible for Mr. Lambert to hold 
any intercourse with persons who showed so 
pernicious an example to the poor of his parish 
— who had, in fact, removed themselves from 
communion with the Church; and his open 
disapprobation was necessarily imitated by the 
parishioners, who held him in such high esteem. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clayton were, probably, not 
altogether aware how great was the sin they 
committed in allowing an unholy pride to debar 
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them of the means of grace. Kichard had 
always been careless respecting these things; 
and now his inward uneasiness and bitterness of 
spirit, which arose^ though he admitted it not, 
from the smitings of an unquiet conscience, had 
rendered him sneering, and well-nigh sceptical, 
on the subject of religion. It is no uncommon 
case, when a man has wilfully sinned against 
the light, that he should seek for a refuge in 
the falsehood which calls it darkness. 

Brichard Clayton had taken his first step in the 
downward course, when he placed his foot within 
the church where Agnes became his wife ; and 
the descent was becoming daily more abrupt 
and easy, although he was himself, perhaps, 
scarce aware of the danger in which he stood, 
when he began to find relief and satisfaction in 
scoffing at what he had once at least held sacred. 
Even Agnes had not learnt, in her fashionable 
Parisian school, to attach much value to Church 
principles. Both now resented very strongly 
the judgment of public opinion, which con- 
signed them, in the midst of a populous neigh- 
bourhood, to an exile as complete as though 
they had been sent to the wilds of Siberia. 
But this resientment Richard vented on his wife, 
being unable to give it scope elsewhere. 

A torturing conviction took possession of his 
mind, that the consequences of his marriage 
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were to follow him throughout his life, in every 
possible shape in which misfortune could visit 
him. He felt certain that it would cause the 
failure ef every scheme and every hope, — ^that 
it would pursue him, to his continual vexation 
and annoyance, and would finally hunt him 
down, as it were, to a dishonoured and untimely 
end. This idea, which really became a species 
of monomania, caused him to acquire an irri- 
table dislike to Agnes, which he made her feel 
every hour of the day. During Edward's 
childhood, it sufficed that his mother had given 
him some order, for the father to reverse it, — 
a system which would ruin any child ; and as the 
boy grew up, when Kichard perceived that his 
son openly showed how little respect he felt for 
the parents whom he heard universally slighted 
and condemned, his father declared it was but a 
piart of the fatality which had pursued him since 
his union with Agnes ; and he recklessly aban- 
doned Edward, without an attempt to reclaim 
him, to the evil course which he began so early. 
Edward found that his own position in- 
the world was seriously injured by that of his 
father; and whilst he nourished a most un- 
hallowed anger against his parents for what he 
considered an injury inflicted on hinri by them, 
he was too proud to court the acquaintance of 
those who shunned him; and therefore flung 
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himself^ without restraint^ into the only society 
which was open to him, — that of low and dissi- 
pated company. 

It was impossible for the father and mother 
not to tremble at the course which it seemed 
likely would be taken by their only son. They 
had made no attempt to place him in any pro- 
fession, because Bichard had been so completely 
severed from all connexion with the world that 
he would have found great difficulty in opening 
out for him any honourable career. Edward 
Was his grandfather's heir, and therefore, in a 
pecuniary point of view, it was not necessary 
that he should find any means of existence for 
himself; but both Richard and Agnes were 
passionately attached to their son, and keenly 
alive to the incalculable evils which would pro- 
bably result to him from their unhappy posi- 
tion. This feeling produced, however, a very 
different effect upon the minds of each. In 
Bichard it only increased to an alarming ex- 
tent the gloomy morbid despondency in which 
he indulged, under the belief that all was to go 
wrong with him henceforward, and which para- 
lyzed him so much, that he made no attempt to 
rectify the evil fruits of his own action, though 
he failed not bitterly to reproach Agnes as the 
cause of it alL Mrs. Clayton meantime felt 
that her husband was both unjust and cruel^ 
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in accusing her so harshly of the conse- 
quences of that which she had done at his 
own solicitation for the sake of his own chil- 
dren. But there was now in the midst of 
ker trials a dawning of better feeling than 
she had ever been blessed with in happier 
days. 

That is a beautiful provision of nature, which 
causes the purest and tenderest affections of 
our humanity to be very often the instru- 
ments for awakening in our souls a holier love. 
In the deep anxiety and terror which the 
mother felt lest her only son should suffer by 
her former conduct, she was led to tm*n implor- 
ingly to Him who alone could avert the evil 
she dreaded. But she could not approach the 
Throne of all Purity without looking also into 
her own life, and learning how far she had erred 
and strayed from His ways. Her heart was 
full of penitence, but she was too much bewil- 
dered by the mists and obscurity of a life of 
negligence and sin, to understand as yet what 
the Lord would have her to do, and how, if she 
could not retrieve the past, she might at least 
sanctify the future by deep submission and re- 
pentance. She longed earnestly to apply to Mr. 
Lambert for counsel and instruction ; but she 
dared not do it — she dared not brave the fierce 
anger which she knew such a proceeding would 
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awaken in her husband. In like manner she 
would now gladly have gone to church, though 
she did not even yet appreciate either the duty 
or the privilege of worshipping in His courts ; 
but this was equally impossible — Richard would 
never have permitted it. Remorse and un- 
certainty for herself, and profound anxiety for 
her son, rendered Agnes Clayton a miserable 
being. 

Such was the condition of the inhabitants of 
The Mount at the period of Mr. Clayton's 
death. But immediately on this event there 
followed another, which gave Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton the first moment of joy, real heart- 
felt joy, which they had known for years. In- 
telligence was brought them of the approaching 
marriage of Mary Clayton with one to whom 
it was most desirable, under every point of 
view, that she should be united. 

Mr. Verney was the heir and future represen- 
tative of a most ancient and noble house. He was 
the only child of Lord and Lady Verney, who 
were chiefly remarkable for the pride of birth, 
which was to them almost a hereditary posses- 
sion. Forgetting how their name would avail 
them nothing in the dust, their whole thoughts 
and hopes and schemes in this life were given 
to maintain the honour of that which had come 
to them unstained through a long line of ances- 
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try. In their only son, as was to be expected, 
all their plans and wishes were centred. Their 
pride and their ancient title were allied to a 
poverty which they held to be a most unseemly 
condition for the members of so noble a family ; 
and it was their favourite project that he should 
make some wealthy alliance, which should re- 
store them to their former grandeur; at the 
same time, no desire for riches could have in- 
duced them to overlook the necessity that the 
wife of their son should bear a name, if not as 
noble, at least as honourable and unsullied as 
their own. It was their wish that she should 
be possessed of rank also, and for this reason 
they were at first highly displeased when they 
perceived that their son had formed a very 
serious attachment with Mary Clayton, whose 
grandfather's residence was close to their own. 
Gradually, however, they became somewhat 
more reconciled to the idea that she was to be 
their daughter-in-law, not because she was in 
herself everything they could wish, but because 
they believed her to be the heiress of all Mr. 
Clayton's property: and they were also well 
aware, that though not of noble birth, he was 
of a good old family, and of a most honourable 
reputation. Of the existence of her father, 
mother-in-law, and brother, they knew nothing 
whatever; Mary never mentioned them, know- 
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ing how painful the subject was to her grand-* 
father; and he himself never allowed those 
names to pass his lips which he sent up hourly 
in prayer to heaven. 

If Mr. Clayton had entertained the slightest 
idea that Mr. Verney wished to marry his 
granddaughter, he would at once have stated the 
whole circumstances of his son's second mar- 
riage and present position to Lord Verney, with 
which it was in fact impossible he could be 
acquainted, as the family had resided abroad 
until lately. But the good old Vicar was far 
too unworldly and simple-minded to think of 
such an occurrence at all ; he could scarce have 
believed that his little Mary had left her child- 
hood so far behind her. And his death, some- 
what unexpected at the last, occurred before 
Mr. Verney had taken any steps for arranging 
the matter beyond his own secret determination. 

When Mr. Clayton died. Lady Verney, at 
her son's solicitation, persuaded Mary to leave 
the house where she was now quite alone (as 
Mrs. Harewood had died some years previously), 
and conveyed her to their own home, to remain 
with them till her future plans were arranged. 

Mary then communicated to them the fact, 
that her father was living, and that she had 
decided, of course, on returning to his house. 

This intelligence was rather startling to Lord 
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and Lady Vemey, but as Mary herself had 
been kept very much in ignorance of the cirr 
cumstances of her family^ they still believe<} 
that her grandfather must have left her a large 
fortune, and at all events, the universal lamen« 
tations which his death called forth from high 
and low, sufficiently proved that his virtues had 
rendered an alliance with her in truth, an 
honour. They therefore acquiesced in their 
son's wishes, when he announced to them that 
Mary had given her consent to the marriage, 
provided theirs could be obtained. And they 
could not but admit that by doing so they 
insured him every prospect of happiness, for 
the quiet and gentle Mary Clayton was not one 
to feel a light attachment for her future hus« 
band. They saw that her affection for him was 
deeply rooted and intense, of a nature to en- 
dure even to her life's end, alike unchanging 
whether it were destined to work her happiness 
or misery. 

Lady Vemey could not but agree with 
Mary, that she ought now at once to repair to 
her father's house, there to pass the time which 
must intervene till the period fixed for her 
marriage. But as they were all anxious that 
they should not be completely separated for so 
many months, the Verneys determined to come 
themselves to spend the interval at a place of 
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public resort in the vicinity of B . It so 

chanced that one of the most aristocratic and 
exclusive of the families in the neighbourhood 
of that village were old acquaintances of theirs, 
which was of course an additional inducement 
to them to visit the place. But it more than 
once occurred to Lady Verney as a strange 
circumstance, that her noble friends had 
never mentioned the father of her future 
daughter-in-law among their list of acquaint- 
ances, for she never doubted but that he . was 
held in the same consideration as Mr. Clayton 
had been in their own county. She did not, 
however, dwell much on the fact; and when 
Mary left them to proceed to The Mount, she 

promised that they would all join her at B 

in a very short time. Mr. Verney himself fol- 
lowed her almost immediately, that he might 
be introduced to the family of his future wife; 
their ready consent having been obtained, of 
course, before the marriage was finally. settled. 
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CH APTEE XL 

It may be imagined with what delight 
Richard welcomed his child and her future 
husband to the home which had so long been 
cheerless and unblest. He almost fancied^ as 
he looked on his fair and innocent daughter, 
that she was to be the means of redeeming him 
from the fatality which pursued him^ from the 
sort of curse which he asserted had settled 
upon him and his family since the day when 
he made his sister^n-law his wife. Not only 
did he believe that Mary would herself have a 
most happy fate, but by her marriage with a 
man of rank and station, he trusted she would 
restore to him the honour and consideration he 
had lost, and she might even regain for him his 
former footing in society. He fwgot in what 
awful words it had been ^aid, that the sins of 
the fathers should be visited on the children. 

Mary Clayton found much in her father's 
house to startle and distress her. Of her 
father and step-mother's conduct and state of 
mind she would not allow herself to form an 
opinion. At her age and in their relative posi- 
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tions she would have held it the height of pre- 
sumption to have done so ; but the condition of 
her brother Edward filled her with anxiety. She 
saw that he had already gone very far astray ; 
his parents had not now the slightest authority 
over him, and he treated them both with dis- 
respect and unkindness; he took care to let them 
see how much he thought they had injured him ; 
and yet Mary could not help perceiving clearly, 
that his faults and follies were only the re- 
sult of his neglected education, and of the un- 
fortunate circumstances in which he was placed. 
She believed that he might even yet be led to 
know the unspeakable happiness of abjuring all 
unholy things, and doing His will in submis- 
sion and in love; and she determined to try at 
least what her own gentle influence could eflect. 
She soon won his warmest affection; for 
few could know Mary Clayton without loving 
her. Her pure and elevated character, and the 
daily shining forth in all her actions of the 
holy faith which Edward had never before seen 
thus practically illustrated in the life of an 
individual, failed not to inspire him with a 
degree of respect and almost reverence for his 
sister, which had a strong effect upon his mind. 
Already he had begun to attend to her counsels; 
he seemed disposed to admit, at least, the Glory 
and the Beauty of the Truths which she set be- 
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fore him ; and Bichard Clayton dwelt more and 
more on the flattering hope^ that his daughter 
was as a good angel sent to restore peace and 
honour and happiness to his house. 

At this jimcture Lord and Lady Vemey 

arrived at B . They were to spend the first 

few weeks of their stay in this place at the 
house of the noble family who had been the most 
rigid and uncompromising in their just exclu- 
sion of Bichard and his wife from all respect-^ 
able society. The marriage of Mary and Mr. 
Verney had not been announced till the arrival 
of his father and mother, and they were them- 
selves the first to mention it to their friends. 

Their horror and indignation may be ima- 
gined at the revelation which followed from their 
astonished acquaintance. They were told at 
once who and what was the man to whose daugh- 
ter their son and heir was to be united. They 
learnt that he was one who had contracted a 
union which, by the most holy authority, has 
been pronounced a sin worthy to be branded 
with a fearful name; a union which the Church 
of Christ in all ages has openly denounced and 
solemnly prohibited; so that none professing 
themselves members of the same, dare counte* 
nance him who has not feared to disregard that 
stern prohibition ; a union which, if ever in a 
Christian country it came to be regarded with 
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other feelings than those of the profoundest 
abhorrence, wt)iild serve as a precedent to the 
license that might then be taken for the com- 
mission of the most awful crimes. This im* 
natural and most unholy union Richard Clay- 
ton had contracted, in defiance of his father's 
righteous indignation as a Priest, steward of 
the mysteries of God, and as a man serving an 
All-pure Master— in defiance of a distinct law 
Divine and human. 

Lord and Lady Vemey farther learnt that 
Kichard, akid the wife who had co-operated 
with him in this sinful act, had been by just 
and universal ju%ment expelled from society 
in all the bitterness of di^race. The history of 
their life &om that period to the present day 
was then detailed ; — the birth of ifce son, whose 
social position was so questionable, that the 
very companions of his games taunted him with 
many a galling name; — the reckless and dis^- 
pated course he was now pursuing, whereby it 
seemed likely that he would add to the dts- 
lionour which had in fact made him what he 
was ; — ^the self-excommunication of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cli^yton, sufficiently showing that they 
dared not for very shame pass the sacred 
threshold of the house of God; — and, finally, 
the condition to which they had for some years 
been reduced, so disgraceful and humiliating. 
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shunned by high and low, and above all, 
avoided by those, like Mr. Lambert, whose 
holiness of life and faithful obedience to the 
given laws, rendered their disapprobation of any 
individual a sure sign of his unworthiness. 

Amidst the contending feelings of excessive 
anger and vexation, which filled the minds of 
Lord and Lady Vemey when they had heard 
all these facts, there were two ideas which pre* 
dominated over the rest. The first was, a sen- 
sation of profound thankfulness, that it was 
yet time to prevent their only son from con- 
tracting the disgraceful alliance, to which no 
power on earth would ever induce them to con- 
sent ; and the next, a feeling of the very deep- 
est indignation against Mary and her relations, 
for having concealed these dishonouring cir^ 
cumstances from them, and so having artfully 
stolen, as it were, their consent from them. 

Their anger at what they held to be an un- 
worthy deception had certainly been justly in- 
curred by Richard, who ought in strictest honour 
to have acquainted them with the whole truth 
the moment he heard of the proposed alliance ; 
and who had not done so merely because he 
was too weak and selfish to risk the failure of 
the plan which gave him so much pleasure. A 
man who once indulges in laxity of principle, 
as Bichard.had done when he married hia sister^ 
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in-law, will have no scruple in carrying out the 
same system in all other matters. 

But poor Mary was most innocent of the 
contemptible and wicked conduct of which they 
had accused her. No one had ever ventured to 
enlarge to her upon her father's sins, or their 
consequences; she knew far too little of the 
world to be aware of their peculiar and painful 
position in society. She was perfectly aware, 
as a Christian, what a great and grievous sin 
Bichard and Agnes had committed in their 
marriage; but, as a daughter, she considered 
it unwarrantable in herself to allow her mind 
to dwell one moment on their failings ; and she 
had never opened her lips on the subject to any 
human being, or allowed a whisper connected 
with it to meet her ear. But as for conceal- 
ment, Mary was too guileless to suppose that it 
could exist ; she had never doubted but that Lord 
and Lady Vemey were thoroughly acquainted 
with all circumstances connected with herself 
and her family. 

Meantime, they determined at once to take 
vigorous measures for terminating an affair 
which they considered already but too dis- 
honouring to themselves. That their son's name 
should ever have been even coupled with that 
of Richard Clayton's daughter was a disgrace 
most galling to their pride, They sent for 
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Mr, Vemey, they acquainted him with all 
the unhappy circumstances of the case, and 
commanded him from that moment to give up 
all thoughts of ever making Mary Clayton his 
wife. Never, under any circumstances, would 
they consent to such a marriage ; sooner would 
they see him laid in his grave with an unstained 
name — sooner would they disown him altoge- 
ther, and alienate from him the family estates, 
so that he should have but an empty title to 
dishonour. Nothing is too violent for injured 
pride, when pride has become a passion; and 
Lord and Lady Vemey spoke violently, unmoved 
by their son's despair. But they took a yet 
stronger measure for putting a complete stop 
to an affair now most hateful to them. 

They wrote two letters. Lord Vemey to 
Richard, his wife to Mary ; the tenor of both was 
the same. Li unsparing terms they qualified the 
dishonourable position of Mr. and Mrs, Clayton ; 
solemnly and with a cruel haughtiness they de- 
clared that nothing should ever induce them 
to allow their son to have the slightest con- 
nexion with such a family. With the most 
cutting bitterness they intimated that if Richard 
chose to take legal measures for forcing Mr, 
Vemey to keep his engagement, they were 
willing to sacrifice their whole fortune to save 
him from the disgrace of the proposed marriage ; 
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and they concluded by openly expressing their 
utter contempt of the miserable deception wMch 
they declared had been practised upon them by 
Mary and her father. 

Bichard Clayton was alone when this cruel 
letter reached him, whereby he saw that the 
retribution of his sin, which he termed a curse, 
so far from being removed by his daughter's hand, 
was now about to take effect upon herself. By 
this anticipated marriage he had looked forhappi* 
ness to Mary, and restored honour to himself, and 
straightway his uuforgotten deed, his inefface- 
able act, rose up before him, and turned that 
bright prospect into gloom and bitterness; it 
changed the hope of his daughter's happiness 
to the certainty of her misery; it converted 
the vision of his own renewed prosperity into 
the palpable evidence of the actual dishonour 
thftt sullied his name with a stain never to be 
blotted out. At once his conviction of the 
fatality which he believed had pursued him 
ever since his marriage, (bringing upon him the 
results of that fatal step in the diape of un- 
ceasing misfortune,) returned to his mind with 
redoubled vigour. It had but gained new 
strength from its temporary banishment by 
that delusive hope, and it came to him now in 
the guide of despair. He saw clearly that the 
effects of his crime were coming at last to 
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their fiiD froition ; they were spreading on to 
sufferers most iimocent of the guilt. ^^ The 
father had eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth were set on edge." 

Hitherto the punishment of his deed had 
been administered by the world, because of his 
dereliction from the merely human laws of 
morality ; but now, for the first time, he per- 
ceived and understood his sin in its true nature 
and actual criminality, for the judgment of Crod 
had commenced. Truly Lord Vemey's letter 
was an awfiil blow to Richard Clayton. 

When Agnes, alarmed at his long absence 
entered his room, she found him lying back in 
his arm chair, speechless and well nigh sense- 
less ; breathing only in short suffocating gasps, 
his face livid, his whole firame convulsed, his 
appearance was fearful. It was clear that he 
had been stricken with some physical attack of 
a dreadful nature. The screams of his terrified 
wife brought the servants flocking in. A phy* 
sician was instantly sent for; he soon arrived, 
and seemed quite appalled at the state in which 
he found Mr. Clayton. He used the strongest 
remedies, but for some hours he would give 
little hope. At length his patient breathed 
more freely, his countenance resumed its nar 
tund hue, and without having spoken, or 
appeared aware of his position, he sunk into a 
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deep lethargic sleep. The physician then pro- 
nounced him out of danger, and informed 
Agnes that her husband had been seized with 
an attack evidently brought on by some over- 
powering mental excitement, and which had 
well nigh proved fatal. He earnestly urged 
upon her the necessity of his being kept free 
henceforward from all agitation or uneasiness. 
It would be next to impossible that he should 
rise from another such seizure. 

Agnes literally shuddered at these words. 
She knew it would be madness even to hope 
that Bichard could henceforward be preserved, 
either from mental anxiety, or from bitter cor- 
roding grief. She had^taken Lord Vemey's letter 
from the stiffened hand of her unhappy husband, 
and she knew its contents. She had already 
seen that which Lady Verney had written to her 
step-daughter; and she had met the piteous 
despairing gaze of Mary Clayton's sweet blue 
€yes, when she received from it the blow 
whereby she was smitten to the very dust. 

Agnes Clayton betook herself to her knees, 
crushed and bewildered with anguish, but she 
scarce knew what to pray for; it seemed to 
her a hopeless task to seek to avert from 
Richard and herself the misfortunes that were 
springing so thickly from the seed they had 
^own in their reckless sin and folly years ago, 
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Truly it was bearing such fruit as they had 
never dreamt of; and there fell a terrible weight 
upon her heart, when she thought of that in- 
nocent one whose whole existence Jwas too 
probably blighted by her father's fault. 

It was some days before Richard was suffi- 
ciently recovered to inquire how it fared with 
his daughter since she had learnt the utter 
destruction of her whole earthly happiness. 
The misery which Mary Clayton was enduring 
would have been altogether insupportable to 
her but for on^ thought of holy hope. The affec- 
tion she felt for him she had believed was to be 
her husband, was of a nature to be felt but 
once in a lifetime, and never to be forgotten or 
replaced — full of an unchanging clinging tender- 
ness, which must turn to bitterest suffering if 
rejected. There is no trial purely of this earth 
which can bring greater agony to a human 
heart, than the [conviction that its true and 
devoted affection has been for ever given in vain. 
It seemed to her, when she was thus suddenly 
flung down from her bright hope and joy into 
such exceeding wretchedness, as though the 
eyes that were to look on him no more might 
well refuse to meet again the light of day; 
and the sinking heart revolt from bearing 
the heavy load of that dark cheerless future, 
which was all that now remained to her on 
earth* Her sorrow had every aggravation 
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which man could give it ; for not only was she 
rejected and cast off by him to whom she had 
trusted for her life's happiness, but she was 
treated with the most unmerited and cutting 
contempt by his family. 

Mary would have simk altogether under this 
overwhelming burden of sudden trial, had it 
not been, as we have said, for one thought It 
was the recollection of the Love of Him who 
alone is holy, who only is the Lord, for her 
that was even as a worm in His sight ; a love 
that was manifest in His unutterable agony, 
that hereafter might be mamfest in her un- 
utterable bliss; that even now was shown 
forth in the light affliction, enduring but for 
a moment, wherewith He chastened her, in 
order that at the last it might bear fruit in 
a great and exceeding weight of glory. She 
felt that though by His will the soul may be 
cast forth into the deep waters of human misery, 
whose bitterness no earthly power can assuage, 
still this one hope shall uphold it in the fearftil 
struggle, as with the hand of an angel, and teach 
it through its very suffering (tempered by sub* 
mission and faith) that neither in this world nor 
in the world to come can the redeemed of 
Christ know aught of despair. 

Richard Clayton rose from his dangerous 
illness a humbled and remorseful man. It may 
be doubted whether his was a repentance not 
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to be repented of; but, at least, he now 
tfioroughly understood how glaring was the 
sin from which so much suffering was spring- 
ing, not to those only who had erred, but to 
those also who were altogether guiltless of it. 
He no longer felt any power to struggle with the 
retribution which had so clearly conunenced; 
silent and hopeless, he seemed constrained to 
sit by and watch the working of all the misery 
and ruin which his selfishness had wrought. 

The first meeting between the father and 
daughter was a terrible one. Richard gave but 
one glance to that pale sad face, with its look of 
patient wretchedness, and to the dim eyes &om 
which the sunshine of hope and joy was for 
ever fled, quenched in bitterest tears, and then 
he almost crouched down before her as though 
he would have implored her forgiveness. 

Mary understood from that moment that 
a great duty and task were now set before hei*, 
in the soothing and comforting of the father, 
who had so profoundly though unwillingly 
injured her. She must not only be resigned, 
but cheerful ; that he might never know how 
sorely stricken and overwhelmed she was by 
the sorrow he had brought upon her. She 
nerved herself at once to this holy effort of filial 
love, but the struggle was severe, and she felt 
it would undermine both health and life. 
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CHAPTEK XIL 

Meanwhile Mr. Vemey was by no means dis- 
posed to submit without a struggle to the'stem 
commands of his proud father. His affection 
for the quiet gentle Mary Clayton had taken 
deep root in his heart, with a strength of 
which he was not aware till she was actually 
taken from him. For the time it absorbed all 
other considerations, and extinguished what- 
ever pride he might have inherited from his 
parents. They had accustomed him from child- 
hood to the unrestrained indulgence of every 
wish, and now when, for the first time, they 
thwarted him, he resolved to cast off their au- 
thority altogether. If they would not give their 
consent to his union with Mr. Clayton's daugh- 
ter, he would marry her without it. 

After about three weeks spent in vain ex- 
postulations with Lord and Lady Verney, Mr. 
Vemey went to The Mount, to announce his 
resolution to Mary, and to obtain her consent to 
a private marriage. He was perfectly aware of 
the depth of the attachment with which he had 
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inspired her, and of all the worldly advantages 
of an alliance with him ; and his astonishment 
was therefore unbounded when Mary positively 
refused to marry him without the full consent 
of his father and mother. 

Mr. Verney would not believe it possible 
that she could continue firm in her determina- 
tion, for her extreme agitation showed what the 
sacrifice cost her, and he used every argument 
to induce her to relent. He assured her that 
as soon as the marriage was over, and opposi- 
tion of no further avail. Lord and Lady Verney 
would gladly receive her ; and he called upon 
Richard to use all his infiuence with her. It 
was, perhaps, the bitterest pang which Mary 
Clayton had yet experienced in this sore triaJ^ 
when her father, complying with Mr. Verney's 
request, urged her to do that which was actually 
wrong. Gently and even humbly, (for was she 
not his daughter?) she implored of him to desist 
irom further entreaties, and again quietly re-^ 
peated her refusal to Mr. Verney. He saw that 
she was too resolute in the strait and narrow 
path of duty, to be allured firom it, though he 
tempted her with a whole life of happiness; and 
in his bitter anger and disappointment, h^ up^ 
braided her with many a cruel reproach. Hq 
declared that she had never really felt any truQ 
affection for him, that she was cold and heart* 
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less, that it cost her nothing to consign him to 
misery. These were terrible words to her who 
would so thankfully have devoted her whole 
existence to make him happy — but no answer- 
ing word of bitterness came from her colour- 
less lips. She bade him £Eu*cwell meekly, as 
though she had really injured him; and when he 
was gone, she returned to all her home duties 
with a strong effort to appear contented and at 
peace, at least in her father's eyes. 

During Richard Clayton's illness, Mr. Lam* 

bert, now Vicar of B ^ had, unasked, come 

to visit him, and from that period he continued 
ministering to the spiritual necessities of the 
various members of the family, with faithfril- 
ness and zeal. Agnes had surrendered herself 
. as an humble penitent entirely to his guidance. 
Richard himself seemed now well disposed to 
f<dlow her example ; and to Mary, his counsels 
were of inestimable benefit. He advised her 
as to her conduct towards her father and step- 
mother, for her position was by no means an 
easy one in their house, and he now confirmed 
and streoigthened her in her resolution to do 
that which was right, however much suffering 
it might entail upon herself. Very soon, how- 
ever, her miserable father began tor fear that 
she woidd prove, with her life itself, the falsity 
of Mr. Verney's assertion, that he was the only 
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sufferer in this trial, for her health and strength 
began gradually to sink under her constant 
mental exertion. 

Mr. Vemey, though he professed to leave 
The Mount angry and hopeless, had in truth 
only felt his esteem and affection for Mary 
increased by her holy resignation and obedience 
to the will of Heaven. He was more than ever 
determined not to lose her, and he spent his 
days in devising some means of overcoming the 
difficulties in his way. Lord and Lady Vemey 
had returned to their own home, but he himself 

persisted in remaining at B ^ though he 

consented, at their earnest request, to stay at 
the house of their friends, who received private 
instructions to watch his proceedings. They 
were continually enlarging on the disgrace 
which he would have incurred by his marriage 
with Mary Clayton ; and one day in particular 
they expatiated much on the miserable position 
of her brother Edward ; who, although he 
would be allowed quietly to succeed to his 
father's property, might have his legitimacy 
called in question any day. 

These casual remarks suddenly gave Mr. 
Vemey a new and hopeful idea. It struck 
him that if Mary could be put in possession of 
the whole of the large fortune which belonged 
to the Clayton family, by the setting aside of 
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her brother's claim, his proud but poverty- 
stricken parents might possibly be induced to 
overlook Richard's disgraced name, and receive 
her as their daughter even yet. It seemed 
clear to him, that if Edward's legal right were 
disproved, Mary would succeed to an amount of 
wealth which might well cover the dishonour 
of her family, and enable him at once to obtain 
the consent of his parents; but it was a question 
which a lawyer alone could answer, and Mr. 
Verney repaired without loss of time to Mr. 
Sharp, who had now a considerable reputation 

in the neighbourhood of B . 

He was too much absorbed in his resolution 
to remember how cruel and selfish he was 
towards Edward and his unhappy parents, in 
contemplating such a measure. He quieted 
his conscience with the conviction, that Mary 
would make a much better use of the money 
than her dissipated brother, and never thought 
of the shame and misery he was bringing upon 
Agnes, or of her son's existence thus early 
ruined and blighted. 

Mr. Verney put the question to Mr. 
Sharp, and received at once a decisive answer. 
The passing of the act in 1835, respecting 
marriages within the prohibited degrees of 
aflSnity, has made the law in the present day 
different to what it was at the period to which 
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we refer. At that time, as the lawyer informed 
itr. Verney, the legitimacy of the offspring of 
a man and his sister-in4aw could be set aside 
if an action were brought against them during 
the lifetime of both parents. Thus, in the case 
of Edward Clayton, the thing was perfectly 
possible, and his sister might unquestionably 
succeed to the property; but, of course, the 
necessary measures could only be taken by 
Mr. Verney when he should be her husband. 
This was, however, quite satisfactory to him ; as 
he thought it by no means impossible that his 
father and mother might consent to his mar- 
riage, if he could hold out so sure a prospect 
of his wife's becoming a wealthy heiress. 

He therefore determined to proceed at once to 
his own home, in order to acquaint his parents 
with his plans ; but he could not resist the 
temptation of first paying a visit at The Mount, 
that Mary might learn the new hopes which 
cheered him. He informed both her and 
Richard, that he had found a means whereby he 
hoped to overcome all the obstacles to their 
union ; and with all the ardour of his peculiarly 
sanguine temperament, he assured her, that 
he doubted not his parents would soon come 
themselves to claim her as their daughter. Mr. 
Verney was scrupulously careful to conceal 
from Mary the cruel and wicked scheme he had 
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letter across the table to him^ and told him he 
might learn there how he would soon have 
to fight the whole world for attributing to him 
a disgrace which was to be publicly and legally 
proved. The lawyer's son was perfectly aware 
that he was betraying his employer's confidencse 
by this proceedings but he had the less scruple 
in doing it for the gratification of his own 
malice^ because he knew that it was perfectly 
impossible for Edward or his family to avert 
the threatened evil^ if Mary's husband chose to 
institute proceedings against him. 

It was late in the evenings and the family at 
The Mount were assembled together in the 
drawing-room. Bichard and Agnes were both 
silently watching Mary, whose sweet face» 
though still pale from recent sufiTering, was 
now once again brightened by the light of 
hope, like sunshine beaming on a placid lake. 
There was no balm to the wounded conscience 
of Agnes Clayton like to that of a smile on the 
face of Elizabeth's daughter ; but Bichard could 
not yet believe there was any happiness in store 
for them ; his health was dreadfully shaken by 
his late attack, and he was now the victim to 
a settled despondency. Still the sound of 
Mary's cheerful voice was as music to his ears 
to-night, and he felt a greater sensation of 
peace than he had known for many weeks. 

Suddenly, as they sat th^^ quietly, ther^ 
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was a sound of rushing footsteps in the hall 
without; exclamations of astonishment from 
some of the servants, and the door of the room 
was burst open by a furious hand. They all 
looked round trembling, and the conviction of 
some new misfortune darted like lightning into 
the minds of each member of this unhappy 
family. They were not mistaken. 

Edward Clayton rushed into the room, seem- 
ingly half frantic; he had never curbed his anger, 
even for trifling causes, and now it was ungo- 
vernable. His face was actually livid with rage, 
his teeth set, the veins starting on his forehead. 
In his clenched hand he held a letter, which he 
flung down before his father, and in a few words, 
that sounded to the miserable man like the sen* 
tence of a terrible judgment, he told him how it 
contained the assurance that he, his innocent son, 
should for his parents* sin be publicly branded 
with disgrace, deprived of the property he had 
always considered his own, and sent out into 
the world to struggle in poverty with a blight- 
ing stain upon Ids name. Then (the sense of 
his misery, and of the injustice done to him 
increasing as he spoke,) Edward looked for a 
moment on both his parents with a glance they 
never forgot, and burst into a storm of invec- 
tive against them, upbraiding them in terms 
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too dreadful to be recorded here, for having 
given him an existence, which by their fault 
was already blighted and destroyed. 

To Mary, also, he turned, and thanked her with 
taunting bitterness for the lessons of Christianity 
which she had given him; her religion was bearing 
noble fruit truly, when it permitted her to rob 
her brother by such a cruel means, and to seek 
for his ruin and dishonour, that she might her- 
self become the happy wife of her proud lover. 
He heeded not her wild frantic protestation, 
that she knew nothing of such a scheme ; but, 
gathering all the passion that was bursting 
from his lips, as it were into one sentence, he 
frantically declared, that he would not remain 
another moment in the place, where he was 
soon to be stripped of his lawful inheritance, 
and made an object of public scorn. He would 
never look again on those who had so injured 
him ; he would go to plunge into the only mode 
of life, which now was open to him in the 
haunts of vice and misery; he would find an 
existence in gaming, or cheating; and when 
his parents heard of him in disgrace, in crime, 
in infamy, let them remember that they them- 
selves had driven him to it I 

With these words he dashed aside the cling- 
ing hands of his mother, who had fallen almost 
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at his feet, and rushed from the room. They 
heard his frantic steps in the hall, then outside, 
passing the window ; his flying figure appeared 
for a moment among the trees; it vanished 
swiftly, and he was gone — their only son — self- 
exiled from his home ; driven forth from it by 
the shadow of their crime, which haunted him 
like a mysterious avenger. 

For a few moments all three were so para- 
lyzed with the suddenness of this event, that 
they were incapable of speaking or moving. 
Mary was the first to awaken from the sort of 
stupor into which they were plunged: she 
started up with an expression of so much an- 
guish, that it attracted the attention even of the 
parents, in whose ears the terrible words of 
their son were yet ringing. 

*^He must not go, thinking I could be so 
base, so wicked I " she exclaimed ; " I cannot 
bear it — I must find him, or I shall never know 
peace again I " And careless of the rain, which 
now was pouring down in torrents, or of the 
chill and gloom of the night, she darted from 
the house, and followed wildly on the path 
which Edward had taken. 

More than an hour elapsed before Richard 
could find her again. He sought for her in 
vain through the grounds, and out on the road 
which Edward had already quitted long since 
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on his way to London. It was a wild tem- 
pestuous nighty and the father felt an indescrib- 
able terror as he thought of his child, so fragile 
and tender, exposed to the fury of the storm. 
He saw that she had gone out bewildered and 
almost unconscious of what she did, her brain 
reeling under the terrible remorse which her 
brother's misery had caused her, though she was 
so innocent of it. And when at length he 
discerned her standing on the brink of the river, 
which rolled with a deep strong current below 
the house, a dreadful fear took possession of him 
that she was about to seek oblivion of her bitter 
sorrow within its whelming waters. 

She was standing fixed and rigid on the steep 
bank, gazing on the stream with eyes wide and 
dilated, unconscious apparently of the drench- 
ing rain. Richard flew towards her — he seized 
her in his arms, and called her by every endear- 
ing name, but she did not seem to hear him ; 
and he saw at once, by the vacant stare of her 
glazed eyes, and the expression of her open 
mouth, that reason had for the time deserted 
her. He could not wonder that it was so, for 
to a person of her peculiarly sensitive nature, 
Edward's bitter accusation against herself, and 
his look and manner when he well-nigh cursed 
his parents, was in truth a trial sufficient, seri- 
ously to affect her mind. He carried her back. 
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passive and unconscious, to the house. Through- 
out the whole of that long dreadful night he 
watched beside her, with Agnes kneeling by 
his side, and when morning broke, just as he 
expected, she was in the first stage of a violent 
brain fever. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Mr. Verney might have spared all the misery 
which his unworthy scheme had caused to the 
Clayton family, for it entirely failed of the effect 
he had hoped it would have produced on his 
father and mother. Desirable as wealth would 
now have been to them, pride was their first idol, 
and they were true in their allegiance to it. 

No advantages which were to be found 
in the alliance, would have induced them to 
allow the daughter of Richard Clayton to be 
the wife of their son and heir ; still lessj by 
means of a project against which their honour- 
able feelings revolted, and which would but 
have entailed a more effectual disgrace on the 
despised family. 

Bitterly disappointed, and hopeless at last, 

Mr. Verney returned to B in time to hear 

that Mary Clayton lay insensible and danger- 
ously ilL It was known at the village and at 
The Mount that Edward was pursuing a reck- 
less course of dissipation in London. His 
extravagance was carried on with money bor- 
rowed on false pretences. But his father and 
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mother seemed to take little heed of the details 
of the progressive ruin of their only son. Their 
whole thoughts were now absorbed in the most 
overwhelming anxiety for the daughter of 
Elizabeth, who lay upon her bed of sickness 
and pain, uttering such plaintive words in her 
delirium as pierced their very hearts. Richard 
was convinced she would die. His diseased 
imagination now set no limit to the misfortunes 
which were to spring from his marriage. His 
own health was completely shaken, and his mind 
filled with the darkest thoughts. He neither 
ate nor slept, but haunted Mary's room night 
and day like a spectre. He felt exactly as 
though he had killed her— killed the gentle, 
loving child that never had injured a human 
being. He could not endure the sight of 
Agnes : he never looked upon her now but he 
heard the words of Elizabeth ringing on his 
ear, as though she were repeating them even 
then in her grave : — " Oh, Kichard, she is your 
sister, your sister I " 

One night, by a most unusual occurrence, 
Mary was left for a few minutes alone, although 
her fever was then at its height. Richard and 
Agnes had quitted her while the nurse arranged 
the room, and the woman had carelessly gone 
down stairs, intending to return immediately, 
and thinking that Mary was asleep. 
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The peculiar form which her delirium had 
taken was naturally enough the continual 
repetition in her own fancy of the scene which 
had caused her illness. She was incessantly 
imagining she saw Edward rushing in with his 
livid distorted face ; she heard his terrible words ; 
she saw him leave them, maddened with the 
injuries they had done him ; and she fled out to 
follow him through the storm and the gloom. 
Many times she had actually risen to pursue the 
phantom of her raving, and they had held her 
down. To-night the vision returned, and there 
was no one to prevent her following the wild 
impulse. She rose from her bed, and, in the 
strength of fever, fled f5rom the room and the 
house with noiseless steps. 

There was but one person who saw that 
white ghost-like figure passing rapidly among 
the trees. This was old Jack, the idiot, who 
had come to The Mount for his dinner as usual. 
Poor Jack was no wiser than he had been years 
before, when he alone had been found to wel- 
come Agnes Clayton as the wife of her brother- 
in-law ; but as his mother was now bedridden 
from age, she had provided him with a guardian, 
without whom she would not have allowed him 
to leave her sight. This was his dog Charlie, who 
invariably accompanied, him wherever he went. 

Charlie was certainly not a beauty, espe- 
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cially when he had been indulging in a duel 
with a neighbouring cat, of which delectable 
amusement he was extremely fond, although he 
never failed to retire from the combat with one 
eye unfit for use, and the whole of his intelli- 
gent countenance seamed and scored in a most 
disfiguring manner. His coat also, which ought 
to have been of a pure white, was much soiled 
and blackened by his unfortunate predilection 
for rolling in the dust, and squeezing himself 
through all sorts of unpracticable holes, instead 
of taking the legitimate entrances ; but in 
temper and disposition Charlie was of inesti- 
mable worth, and his faithful attachment to 
poor Jack was beautiful in the extreme. The 
old woman, in fact, had literally given the latter 
in charge to this sage animal, who was infinitely 
more rational and intelligent than her poor son, 
and both Jack and Charlie thoroughly un- 
derstood their respective positions. The man 
yielded obedience with the utmost submission 
to the authority which the dog wielded in a 
very dignified manner ; and many a time Charlie 
had, on the dark winter's nights, brought his 
charge safe home when he would have been lost 
in the snow without his protection. 

They were seated together under a tree on 
this calm mild evening, when poor Mary tottered 
past them, moaning and calling out her brother's 
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name. Jack looked after her with the wild 
senseless laugh to which he was continually 
giving vent unconsciously ; but Charlie seemed 
to consider that this was a matter in which they 
ought to interfere, and, with that strange in- 
stinct that often seems almost prophetic in dogs, 
he took Jack's coat between his teeth, and in-, 
sisted on his following in Mary's steps. 

She went staggering on, taking exactly the 
path she had gone on that fatal night ; but when 
she reached the precipitous bank of the river, her 
unsteady feet failed her, and she fell headlong 
into the water. With one single bound Charlie 
plunged in after her, and he secured a firm hold 
of her dress as soon as she rose to the surface ; 
then panting, snorting, and struggling, he swam 
with her to the bank, found footing for himself, 
and intimated to Jack, by his impatient pulling 
at the weight so far beyond his own strength, 
that he was to lift the sinking body from the 
water. The poor fool understood, and obeyed. 
He was of great bodily strength, and he drew 
poor Mary out of the river, with perfect ease, 
and laid her on the bank, where he stood over 
her, laughing out in his discordant glee. 

Charlie, however, was not yet satisfied ; he once 
more seized hold of Jack, and drew him towards 
the house, where, by his vehement barking, and 
Jack's incoherent exclamations, the servants 
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became controced that something had oc(5urred. 
They followed the sagacious dog and his com- 
panion to the spot where Mary was lying, now 
quite senseless, though still living. 

They took her home, and carried her straight 
into the first room they came to, where Richard 
Clayton was sitting alone. He heard the shuf- 
fling feet, and started up; he saw the men 
enter with their burden. With the first 
glimpse he obtained of that seemingly lifeless 
form, with the wet hair streaming over her 
death-like face, the terrible idea took possession 
of him at once that she had destroyed herself. 
He had fancied that this was her intention 
when he had found her, on that night, standing 
by the river side, because he knew the depth of 
her mental anguish, and he did noi know the 
strength of a Christian's submission and resig- 
nation; and now he never doubted but that 
she had seized the first moment when she was 
left unguarded, to rid herself, by this violent 
means, of a life that was insupportable. 

Careless and worldly as Richard Clayton 
had been, he never could have thought, with 
any thing but horror, of the awful sin of 
suicide — that crime which never can be re- 
pented of! And to find that this beloved.daugh- 
ter, for whom he had so securely anticipated 
an eternity of happiness, although for his Bake 

N 
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this mortal life had grown so bitter to her — to 
^nd that she^ in her agony, had forgotten alike 
her faith and her obedience, and had rushed 
madly to the destruction both of soul and body, 
was more than the father, broken spirited and 
feeble, could endure. 

He would have advanced to meet his hapless 
child, but his steps were suddenly arrested; it 
was as though an iron hand had fastened on 
his heart ; its action was impeded ; his breath 
was choked ; his face assumed a dark leaden 
hue; he well knew whose was the grasp that 
was checking the pulses of his life, and he 
lifted up his darkening eyes imploringly. The 
terrible expression of his countenance long 
after haunted all those who saw it; for, in 
that one awful moment, there passed before 
his spirit all the occurrences of his past life. 
Clear, distinct, rapid as the lightning's flash, he 
could discern the unbroken links of the whole 
chain of events which had risen out of that 
one hour when he had knelt at the altar with 
the sister of his wife — ^now but a part of the 
irrevocable past. Their joy and their sorrow 
alike were gone, and he must go forth to aee 
what fruits they would bear to his soul in 
eternity. His whole existence now was shri- 
velling up into a vapour, a dream that was 
fitting away from him. One thing only stood 
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real and palpable before him : the judgment to 
come for the deeds done in the body. He 
made one wild effort to place himself upon his 
knees^ but strength and life failed him at the 
same moment, and he fell heayily and unresist- 
ing on the floor. 

When Mary Clayton gradually returned to 
consciousness, the first sight that met her eyes 
was the corpse of her father, round which those 
who had carried her &om the river were stand- 
ing in hopeless dismay. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

A YEAR and more had elapsed since the awftiUy 
sudden death of Kichard Clayton; and of all 
the actors in this tragedy, which had sprung 
from one single fault, Agnes and Mary alone 
remained. The youth and good constitution of 
Elizabeth's daughter had enabled her to rally 
from her fever. Her life was spared, but not 
her intellect ; the succession of violent shocks 
she had received, had completely overthrown 
her reason, and she rose from her illness a con- 
firmed and helpless idiot. 

Shortly after the death of his father, the 
health of Edward began to give way com- 
pletely under the life of dissipation and excess 
he was leading. At last they heard that he 
was sinking prematurely into the gi*ave. Agnes 
could not leave her step-daughter; and Mr. 
Lambert himself went to London, to ascertain 
the real state of matters. He found Edward, 
deserted now by his gay companions, in an 
advanced stage of a hopeless decline. He was 
still, however, able to bear removal ; and Mr. 
Lambert brought him back to The Mounts 
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where he consigned him to his poor mother^s 
care, for the brief space that yet remained of 
his short and unhappy life. For six months he 
lingered with the seal of death set surely on his 
forehead, and his young existence ebbing visi- 
bly away. Mr. Lambert attended him assidu- 
ously ; and when, at length, the sun of his life 
set in its untimely night, he laid him in the 
grave by the side of Elizabeth and Richard, 
feeling that another victim was added to the 
number of those who had suffered by that 
man's unholy deed. Whilst he taught the 
penitent mother that it was not for them to 
spectdate on his future fate, they must only 
resign him in unquestioning obedience to the 
mercy of his Grod. 

It was in truth a sore chastisement to Agnes 
Clayton, thus to lose her only son, — to see that 
she had but given him life-^that through her 
means that life might be unhallowed and un- 
happy, condemned to an untimely sad decay. 
But she bowed to the decree with the meekest 
submission ; for it seemed to her that nothing 
could be more distinct than the hand of the 
retributive Justice, in all the trials which had 
visited their house. She and her husband had 
sinned against a law, because they believed that 
law to be unnecessary and overstrained ; — ^they 
believed .that their depi^rture from it would be 
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productive of good results ; and it had been 
ordained that their deed should work precisely 
the opposite effects from what they expected, 
in order that they might see clearly that he 
who would gain his life shall lose it — ^that he 
who would gain aught by means contrary to the 
will of God, shall not only unquestionably lose 
it, but find that the thing he sought has turned 
to poison. He who would presume to take his 
destiny out of the hands of the Almighty, to 
mould it at his pleasure, shall never fail to find 
that he has worked his own ruin. There is but 
one safe course in this twilight world — "to 
hear and to obey." Light is given to all who 
follow Him, that they should not walk in dark- 
ness ; but the Blessed Light irradiates only the 
steps which we must take this day : it shows us 
nothing of the morrow. Steadily we must 
follow it, faithfully submit to the given laws, 
calmly leave the result in His safe-keeping. 

These were the lessons which Agnes Clayton 
learned from the bitter misfortunes which had 
tracked their path since the hour of her unlaw- 
ful marriage. More terrible to her even thau 
the death of her son, was the visitation which 
had fallen on Mary Clayton, her sister's child. 
It was, indeed, an awful punishment that was 
inflicted on Agnes, when she was condemned 
to see before her, day by day, for the remainder 
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of her life, that melancholy spectacle — a being 
so young, so beautiful, with her earthly exist- 
ence thus fatally destroyed, the fine mind ruined 
and lost, the intellect laid prostrate, nothing 
left but vacant, helpless idiotcy, Agnes saw 
distinctly what was the duty set before her now, 
and she determined resolutely to perform it, (by 
His help,) if so be she might yet be forgiven for 
the great transgression of which she so bitterly 
repented. 

Her task and duty henceforward were to 
devote herself exclusively to Mary, the in- 
nocent sufferer by a parent's sin; and it was 
a touching sight to see how, from the hour of 
her son's death, Agnes gave up her life to the 
solace and comfort of the helpless being now so 
utterly dependent on her. Sad at heart as she 
was, haunted by the never-fading remembrance 
of those beloved and gone, she yet strove 
unwearied to amuse her niece, and preserve her 
from the bodily pain which was the only suf- 
fering she now could know ; and many times a 
day she was constrained to kneel down before 
this living monument of her past sins, and im- 
plore of Mary to pardon her, though she knew 
she could not understand her words ; for she was 
ever stricken with a terrible remorse when she 
looked into that sad young face, with its un- 
meaning expression^ and wild vacant stare* 
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It was a comfort to her that poor Mary wa» 
happy. She had become as a little child again, 
as helpless and ignorant, but as £ree from care. 
She would sit for hours on the grass, playing- 
with flowers, as in the days when her dead 
mother watched beside her. One of her chief 
pleasures was to go to church, although she- 
could not now understand anything which 
took place within that holy house. Some dim 
association, connected with the past, seemed to 
fill her with a vague longing to go there when- 
ever she heard the bell; and Agnes never 
refused her, as she was always still and quiet 
during the service. But it was a bitter trial to 
the widowed, childless woman, to sit beside her 
there, and see how, instead of the fervent devo- 
tion that formerly characterised poor Mary, she 
now sat smiling childishly, as she held up her 
thin white hand, to catch the bright colours of 
the stained glass, when the sunbeam was pass- 
ing through them. At such moments, Agnes 
always saw, as in a vision, the scene that had 
taken place in the cold dark church in London, 
when she had taken the unlawful vows that 
never should have been uttered by one who 
called herself a Christian. 

Many wondered that Mrs. Clayton could 
thus expose herself to the public gaze, with her 
whom they could not but term her victim by 
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her side. But Agnes was now a penitent, not 
in name only; and she was ready — nay, 
anxious — to humble herself in the sight both of 
God and man. As for Mary, she could not but 
think that she was perhaps more fit to be with- 
in that church than many who came there ; for 
she was well disposed to believe — ^in her case at 
least — that beautiful Eastern superstition which 
holds that those who labour under any mental 
infirmity are the favoured of heaven ; that 
majiy things are shown to them of which we 
dream not; and that they hold converse with 
the holy angels, as we think the little infants 
also do. 

There was another haunt, however, which 
Mary loved especially to frequent; and this 
fancy caused Agnes many a sharp remorseful 
pang, though she did not shrink from enduring 
them, for she was willing to submit to all the 
bitterness of the punishment laid upon her. It 
was to the churchyard that she had to follow 
her charge, day after day. Some faint recol- 
lection of the time before her illness, when she 
used to come and sit by her mother's grave, 
seemed to compel Mary to go there constantly ; 
but she came not, as formerly, to think of those 
who are departed in the true faith of His holy 
Name, and pray that herself might have the 
perfect consummation and bliss in His eternal 
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glorjr, but to pluck the flowers from the grass 
with unconscious hand^ and sing gay, wild 
songs, ill-suited to the scene; and Agnes sat 
beside her, looking on the graves of all those 
she had loved, — on the family gathered at her 
feet, of which Mary was the sole living repre- 
sentative, and humbled herself to the very dust 
before the stem lessons learned in that place* 
Elizabeth's children, for whom she and her 
husband had sinned, were beside her there, — 
the one nestling calmly in the dust by the side 
of the true mother to whom he had been so 
soon restored, the other living a life which was 
most heavily afflicted by the very means where- 
with they sought to make it blessed ; and Agnes 
acknowledged those truths which she had re- 
fused to believe before, and had now learnt, at 
a fearful cost, that — " There is no wisdom^ noy 
understanding, nor counsel, against the Lord;" 
" That he that turneth away his ear from hear- 
ing the law, even his prayer shall be an abomi- 
nation;" "That out of evil no good can ever 
come." 
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Illustrations, Second Edition, price is., or is. 2d. by post. 
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CATECHETICAL LECTURES ON THE INCARNA- 
TION AND CHILDHOOD OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
By the Rxv. Jambs Hicks, Vicar of Piddle Trenthide, and Chap- 
lain of the Cerne Union House, in the Diocese of SaUsbary. 
Fcp. 8VO. Price 4s. 6d. 
The object of these Lectures is to famish those who instruct the 
young with a connected account of our Lord's Incarnation and Child- 
hood, for School Reading and Examination, especially adapted to the 
Season of Epiphany. 

CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM, CONFIRMATION, and 

FIRST COMMUNION, on a Large Card, price 2d, or Us. per 100. 

CERTIFICATES OF CONFIRMATION AND HOLY 

COMMUNION, handsomely printed in Red and Black on Cards, 
price 2d., or 14s. per hundred. Strong Paper doth Envelopes 4s. 
per hundred. 
The Type being always kept standing. Clergymen may have them 

printed expressly for their own parishes, having only to sign their 

names. Prlcefor 50, lOs.; 100, 16s. 

CHANTER.— A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
By the Rev. John Mill Chants r, M.A. In the Preu. 

CODD.— SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH 
CHURCH OF S. GILES, CAMBRIDGE. By the Rev. EDWARD 
T. CODD, M.A., S. John's College, Cambridge, Perpetual Curate of 
S. James, Cotes Heath, Staflbrdshire. In l2mo., price 68. 6d. doth. 

COMPANION TO THE ALTAR. 

Adapted to the Office for the Holy Communion, according to the 
Use of the Scottish Church. 82mo., sewed, 6d. $ cloth, 8d. 

CONFESSION, AN EARNEST EXHORTATION TO, 
Addressed to all Sinners who having Grievously Offended the 
Divine Majesty, desire by Penitence to destroy the hated past. In 
Demy 8vo., price 6d., or 8d. by post. 

CONFIRMATION. Questions and Answers on Confirmation. 
Price One Penny, or 6s. per hundred for distribution. 

CONFIRMATION CONSIDERED DOCTRINALLY 
AND PRACTICALLY, in Four Sermons. The Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, the Duties and Privileges of the Confirmed. By a 
Clrrotman. Fcap. 8vo. Price is. 

OBESSWELL.— THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Twelve Sermons by Richard Crbsswrll, B.A., Curate of Sal - 
combe Regis, Devon. i2mo. cloth, price 6s. 

DAYS OF FASTING OR ABSTINENCE IN THE YEAR 
OF OUR LORD MDCCCXLIX, on which it is not seemly for 
Members of the Church to give or accept invitations to convivial 
parties, the Church having ordered them to ** Fast" or " Abstain." 
4to. sheet, rubricated. 6d. 

DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK ROOM, containing 
Prayers for Different Parts of the Day, Prayers in Sickness, and 
Offices of Penitence for Holy Communion, &c. 4s. doth. 

A COMPANION FOR THE SICK ROOM, &c. 48. 
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REFLECTIONS, MEDITATIONS, AND PRAYERS, 

(with Gospel Harmony) on the Most Holy Life and Sacred Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jbsvs Christ, chiefly from Ancient Sources. 
Suitable for Lent. By the Author of ** The Doctrine of the Cross* '^ 
and *' Devotions for the Sick Room.*' 

DIES IR^ The Latin words taken from the Paris Missal^ 
and translated into like English metre. By William J. Irons, 
B.D., with the ritual music interlined, and harmonized in the 
ancient Church modes by Charles Child Spencer. Price 2s. 6d. 

*«* English WOTds for Congregational Use, 3s. 6d. per hundred; Latin 
and English 3d. each. 

DODSWORTH, — THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
OUTWARD AND INWARD WORSHIP. A Sermon preached in 
the Parish Charch of New Shoreham, on Thursday, Jan. 21, 1847» 
on the occasion of offering a New Organ for the Service of Almighty 
God. By Wm. Dodsworth, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
S. Pancras, London. Price 6d. 

DODSWORTH. — THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES- 

Sermons preached in Advent, 1848. Sermon I. Political Signs of 
the Times. — Sermon II. Moral and Religious Signs of the "Hmes. 
— Sermon III. Ecclesiastical Signs of the Times. — Sermon lY^ 
The Christian's Attitude in Reference to the Signs of the Times. — 
The Revelation of the Man of Sin. A Sermod Preadied on Pas- 
sion Sunday, 1848. Price 2s. 6d. neatly bound. 

DODSWORTH. — DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S 

SUPPER. 12mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 
DODSWORTH.— AN ADDRESS TO CONGREGA- 

TIONS OF THE CHURCH OP ENGLAND ON DEVOTIONAI* 
USE OF THE CHURCH SERVICE. Packets of 100, Is. 6d. 

DODSWORTH.— ON BAPTISM. 2d., or 128. per 100. 

DODSWORTH.— AN ADDRESS TO GODFATHERS 

AND GODMOTHERS. 3s. per 100. 

DODSWORTH.— THREE DISCOURSES ON HOLY 

COMMUNION. IS. 

DODSWORTH. — CHRIST PREACHED. A Sermon. 

4d. 

DODSWORTH.— SERMON on BUILDING CHURCHES. 

4d. 

DODSWORTH.— CHURCH THE TRUE CHRISTIAN 

UNION. A Sermon, is. 

DODSWORTH.— THE CHURCH THE HOUSE OF 
GOD. A Sermon, is. 

DUKE.— A SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS OF BISHOP 
BUTLER'S TREATISE on thx Analogy of Religion to thk 
Constitution op Naturb, so far as relates to Natural ReHg^on ( 
to -which is added. Some Considerations on Certain Arguments 
therein advanced. By the Rev. HENRY H. DUKE, B.A., Chaplain 
to the Infirmary at SaUshury. Demy 8vo., price 48. 6d. Inter, 
leaved, 68. 
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FuiUiked mery aliemt^e montA, price U, 6d. 
ECCLESIOLOGIST (THE). 

Pablished under the SuporinteDdence of the Ecclksiolooical 
I.ATB Cambkidob Cahdbn Socixtt. 

Eight Volumes are now published, and may be had at the foUowing 
prices, in boards: — Vol. I., 5s. 6d. $ Vol. II., with Two Engravings, 
6s. 6cl. } Vol. III., with Seven Engravings, 68. 6d. ; Vol. IV., (New 
Series, I.) with Four Engravings, 8s. ; Vol. V., (N. S. II.) with Three 
Engravings, 88. 6d. ; Vol. VI. (N. S. III.) with Three Engravings, 
price 78. 6d.; Vol. VII. (N.S. IV.) with Three Engravings, 88.; Vol. VIII. 
(N. S. V.) with Engravfaigs, lis. 

Thia work forms the onlj complete htitorj of the iraprorenient in Chareh Arcliitec- 
tare, New Churches, Restorations, and other Kcclesiastlcal Baildings, Architectural 
Societies, since 1841. 

*'The B^od of the Church is the one great end to whieh all the Societr't resonreet 
and all its energies have hitherto been, and/will continue to be, deroted."— ^Mr«w. 
Ab. 1. 1841. 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES ON THE ISLE OF MAN, 
ROSS, SUTHERLAND, AND THE ORKNEYS ; or, a Summer 
Pilgrimage to S. Maughold and S. Magnus. By a Member of the 
Ecclesiological Society. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 38. 6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY. Working Patterns of 
Flowers, of the full size, from Ancient Examples. Published under 
the superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society. On Sheets, 
No8. 1 to IS, 6d. each ; or in Two Parts, 3s. each i by post, 3s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN'S KALENDAR FOR 
THE YEAR OF OUR LORD MDCCCXLIX. Compiled from the 
Book of Common Prayer. Fourth Year. Price is., interleaved, 
is. 6d., Cloth cases for the Desk, is. 

EUCHOLOGION. 

A Collection of Prayers, Forms of Intercession, and Thanksgiving, 
Litanies, &c. For the use of Families, ismo., cloth, price Ss. 6d. 

EVANS.— A CHRONOLOGICAL HARMONY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS. Designed chiefly for the Use of Schools. By 
the Rev. W. Sloanr Sluanr Evans, B.A., (Soc. Com.) Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Assistant Curate and Evening Lecturer (^ 
Holy Trinity Church, Barnstaple. Price 6d. 

EVANS.— A CONTINUOUS OUTLINE OF SACRED 
HISTORY. By the Rev. W. Sloans Sloans Evans, B.A. 

lamo. cloth. Price 48. 6d. 

EVANS.— SACRED MUSIC. By the R«v. W. Sloanb 
Sloank Evans, B.A., (Soc. Com.) late Curate of S. David's, 
Exeter. Containfaig Original Psalm Tones, Services, and Single 
and Double Chants. Price 68. 

FAMILY PRAYERS adapted to the course of the Ecclesias- 
tical Year. Compiled for the use of the Families of the Clergy or 
Laity. By a Clergyman. In royal l8mo., price is. 

FAMILY PRAYERS, 

Consisting of a Selection of the Collects and Prayeis of Ihe Church 
of England. By a Graduate of the University of Cambridge. In 
royal l8mo., price is. j paper cover, 6d. 
" The object of the Compiler has been to supply a Form of Family 

Prayers, at once short, comprehensive, varied, deeply devotional, and 

suit^ to the wante of all classes, whether in the mansions of the rich, 

or in the dwellings of the poor.**— Pre/aee. 
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A FEW PLAIN OBSERVATIONS UPON THE RIGHT 

OF PRIVATE JUDGMENT, in a Letter to a Dissenter: saggested 
by the perusal of his Tract, entitled "What is Christianity?" 
Inscribed to the nonconforming poor, by an English Pribst. 6d. 

POKD.— THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORS. By the 
Rev. Jambs Ford, M.A.» late of Oriel College, Oxford. Demy 
8vo., cloth, price 1 Os. 6d. 

POKD.— THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK ILLUSTRATED 
FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN AUTHORS. By the Rev. 
Jambs Ford. M.A. Nearly ready. 

POX.— MONKS AND MONASTERIES. 

Beingan Account of English Monachism. By the Rev. SAMUEI# 
FOX, M.A., F.S.A. 12mo. cloth. Price 5s. 

FREEMAN.— PROPORTION IN GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By the Rev. P. Frbbman, Principal of the Diocesaa. 
School, Chichester. 8vo., "with plates, 2s. 6d. 

PKEEMAN.— PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH RESTORA- 
TION. By Edward A. Frbbman, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Cdl., 
Oxford. 8vo., Is. 

PEEEMAN.— A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
Edward A. Frbbman, M.A. Nearly ready. 
The principal design of this work is to trace the progress of the Ari 

of Architecture from the earliest periods, and to illustrate, with as 

little technicality as possible, the general principles of the successive 

styles, and the connection of each with the general history of the 

nation and epoch to which it belongs. 

PKENCH.— PRACTICAL REMARKS ON SOME OF 

THE MINOR ACCESSORIES TO THE SERVICES OF THE 

CHURCH, with Hints on the Preparation of Altar aoths, Pede 

Cloths, and other Ecclesiastical Furniture. Addressed to Ladies 

and Churchwardens. By Gilbbrt J. Frbnch. Foolsci^ 8vo.« 

with Engravings, price 4s. boards. 
GEESLEY.— PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 

By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 12mo. cloth. 78. 6d. 
GRESLEY.— (New Vol.) PRACTICAL SERMONS. By 

the Rev. William Orbslbv, Prebendary of Lichfield. 78. 6d. 
These Sermons are intended to provide for the continual modifica- 
tion taking place in habits of thought and feeling, and are suited to 
the particular times ia which we live. 
GBESLEY.-THE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT 

BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. Sd. 
GEESLEY.— THE REAL DANGER OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. By Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 6th edit. 8vo. 9d. 
GEESLEY.— A SECOND STATEMENT OF THE REAL 

DANGER OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 

Third edition. 8vo. is. 

GRESLEY.— A THIRD STATEMENT OF THE REAL 
DANGER OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 
New edition. 8vo. is. 
The above three pamphlets are now sold in one voL Price 28. 6d. 
in a stiff wrapper. 
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HAND-BOOK (A) OF ENGLISH ECCLESIOLOGY. 

By the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society. In 
Demy l8mo., cloth, 7^'» or strongly bound in limp Calf and 
interleaved, lOs. 6d. With an Index of Subjects. 
Those persons yrho have purchased the Hand-book of English Ecde- 
Biology, may have the Index on application. 

HEWETT. — THE ARRANGEMENT OF PARISH 

CHURCHES CONSIDEREl), in a Paper read before the Cam- 
bridge Architectural Society, on February 18, 1848. By J. W. 
Hbtvett, of Trinity College, one of the Secretaries. 8vo., price 6d. 

HEWETT.— A BRIEF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 

OF THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF S. PETER, EXETER. 
By J. W. Hbwbtt, Trinity College, Cambridge. Honorary Secre- 
tary to the Cambridge Architectural Society. 8vo., Sewed, is. 
Ditto veith illustrations and Appendix. 8vo., sewed, 3s. 6d. 

HICKES.— DEVOTIONS IN THE ANCIENT WAY 
OF OFFICES, with Psalms, Hymns, andPRATxas, for every Day 
of the Week, and every Holy Day in the Year. With a Preface. 
By GEORGE HICKES, D.D. Royal 18mo., price 6s. cloth, (re- 
printed from the edition of 171 7.) Morocco, lOs. 6d. 

HOLINESS IN THE PRIEST'S HOUSEHOLD ES- 
SENTIAL TO THE HOLINESS OP THE PARISH. A Plain 
Address to my Household. By a Clergyman. l8mo. Price 
6d., or 8d. by post. 

HOPWOOD.—CHRIST IN HIS CHURCH. 

A Volume of Plain and Practical Sermons. Preached in the 
Parish Church of Worthing, Sussex. By the Rev. HENRY 
HOPWOOD, M.A., Rector of Bothal, Durham. Demy 8vo. 
Price 5s. fid. 

HOPWOOD.— ELISHA»S STAFF IN THE HAND OF 
GEHAZI, and other Sermons. By the Rev. HENRY HOPWOOD, 
M.A. l2mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

THE INHERITANCE OF EVIL. A Tale illustrative of 
the consequences of Marrying with a Wife's Sister. Price 3s. 0d. 

INSTRUCTIONS, PRAYERS, AND HOLY ASPIRA- 
TIONS FOR AFFLICTED CHRISTIANS. By the Author of 
" The Doctrine of the Cross," and ** Devotions for the Sick Room.** 
Advbrtisbmbnt. — ^The g^reat comfort afforded to many sorrowing 
hearts by the " Devotions for the Sick Room," has induced me to put 
forth these higheat aspirations of the Sahits of God. May Hb so bless 
these fervent prayers of His servants, that many hearts may be there- 
by quickened to more ardent desires after Him, and be brought to 
know the full blessedness of a deep and living Communion with 
Jbsus, the ineffable Source of life and bliss. 

IK0NS.-ON THE WHOLE DOCTRINE OF FINAL 

CAUSES. A Dissertation in Three Parts, with an Introductory 
Chapter on the Character of Modem Deism. By WILLIAM J. 
IRONS, B.D., Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Brompton, 
Middlesex. Demy 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
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IKONS.— ON THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Parochial Lbcturbs. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. Demy 
Svo., price 48. 6d. 

IE0NS.-ON THE APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. 

Parochial Lbcturks. Second Series. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS^ 

B.D. Price 48. 6d. 
IKONS.— ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

Being Four Lectures on the Synod— The Diocese— The Parish 
—The Priest. With a Preliminary Essay on the Teachuigr and 
Priestly Offices, and Appendices on the Doctrine of Unity and 
the Royal Supremacy. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. In Demy 
8vo., price 78. fid. 
*«* The above Three Series may be had in one volume, price 128. 

IKONS.— SHOULD THE STATE OBLIGE US TO 
EDUCATE? A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 
By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. Demy 8vo., price fid. 

IKONS.— FIFTY-TWO PROPOSITIONS.— A LETTER 
TO THE REV. DR. HAMPDEN, submitting to him certain 
Assertions, Assumptions, and Implications in his Bampton Lec- 
tures ; reduced to the form of Propositions. By W. J. Irons, B.D., 
Incumbent of Brompton, Middlesex. Price fid., or 8d. by post. 

IKONS.— A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED CHIL- 
DREN, PREPARATORY TO BAPTISM. By Rev. W. J. IRONS, 
B.D. Price 2d. or I4s. per 100. 

IKONS.— A MANUAL FOR UNBAPTIZED ADULTS, 
PREPARATORY TO THEIR BAPTISM. By Rev. W. J. IRONS, 
B.D. Price 2d., or l4s. per lOO. 

IKONS.— A MANUA.L FOR CHRISTIANS UNCON- 

FIRMED, PREPARATORY TO CONFIRMATION AND COM- 
MUNION. By the Rev. W. J. IRONS, B.D. Fifth Edition. Price 
2d., or 148. per 100. 
IKONS.— AN EPITOME OF THE BAMPTON LEC- 
TURES OF THE REV. DR. HAMPDEN. By W. J. Irons, B.D. 
Price is., or is. 4d. by post. 

JOLLY, Bp.— THE CHRISTIAN SACRIFICE IN THE 

EUCHARIST } considered as it is the doctrine of Holy Scripture, 
embraced by the Universal Church of the first and purest times, 
by the Church of England, and by the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
By the Right Rev. ALEXANDER JOLLY, D.D., late Bishop of 
Moray. 12mo., cloth. Second Edition, price 2s. fid. 

JOULE.^A GUIDE TO THE CELEBRATION OF MA- 
TINS AND EVEN-SONG, according to the Use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, containing The Order of Daiip 
Service, The Litany, and the Order for the AdminittraHon of 
the Holy Communion, with Plain-Tune. By BENJAMIN JOULE, 
JuN., Honorary Chapel-Master of Holy Trinity Church, Man- 
chester, &c. In royal 8vo., price 2s., in a stiff cover. 

JOHNS, B. G.— THE COLLECTS AND CATECHISING 

FOR EVERY SUNDAY AND FESTIVAL THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. By the Rev. B. G. JOHNS, Normal Master of S. Mark*s 
College, Chelsea. i8mo. ss. 
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JOHNS, B. G.— EASY DICTATION LESSONS. 

In Prose and Verse, Original and Selected. By the Rev. B. Q. 
JOHNS. Price Is. cloth, or is. 6d. by post. 

JOHNS, C. A.— EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON 
THE HISTORICAL PARTS OF THE PENTATEUCH. For the 
Use of Families, National Schools, and the Lower Forms in Gram- 
mar Schools. By the Rev. C. A. JOHNS, B.A., F.L.S., Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Helston, Cornwall. Demy 1 8mo.» 
price is., strongly bound in cloth. 

KBN'S, Bp. PRAYERS FOR THE USE OF ALL 

PERSONS WHO COME TO THE BATHS OF BATH FOR 

CURE. Three Hymns are also subjoined. With a Life of the 

Author. In cloth, limp cover. New Edition. Nearly ready. 

This beautiful little volume contains— The Bishop's Address to the 

Sick Person, with Prayers.— Exhortation to the Rich, with Prayers.— 

Exhortation to the Poor, with Prayers for themselves and those that 

relieve them.— Short Prayers for the Weak, and Thanksgivings for 

those Relieved by the Waters. 

LAW OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH THE LAW OF 
THE LAND. Foolscap 8vo., price 2d. 
This Tract forms a suitable companion to ** The Distinctive Tenets of 
the Church of England. By the Rkv. W. GaBSLxr, M.A.'* 

LAWSON.— PLAIN AND PRACTICAL SERMONS. 
By Q. H. Grav Lawsov, JAJl., Perpetual Curate of DOton Manh. 
8VO. cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

LETTER UPON THE SUBJECT OF CONFIRMA- 
TION, addressed to the ** LitUe Ones*' of his Flock. By an 
English Priest. Price 6d. ; or 68. per dozen. 

LETTER ON THE SCOTTISH COMMUNION OF- 
FICE. (Reprinted from The EnglUh Churchman, and revised by 
the author.) With Authorities for the Statements in the Letter,and 
showing the Principle on which those Statements are founded. 
By a Pbiist or thk Church in Scotland. Price 4d., or 6d. 
by Post. 

LONDON PAROCHIAL TRACTS. 

Conversion, in Two Parts. Price 2d., I4s. per hundred. 
Be One Again. An Earnest Entreaty from a Clergyman to his 
People to Unite in Public Worship. Price Id., 7%. per hundred. 
The Church a Family ; or, a Letter from a Clergynian to the Pa- 
rishioners upon their Blessings and Duties as Members of the 
Household of God. Price l^^d., or 10s. 6d. per hundred. 
Advice to Christian Parents. Price id., or 7s. per hundred. 
The Privilege of Daily Service. Price id., or 78. per hundred. 
The Church Service and Church Music. Price id., or 78. per 100. 
A Few Words to Choristers. Price th^M or 3s. (kl. per 100. 
The Mystery of Godliness. Price id., or 78< per hundred. 
A Few more Words to Choristers. Price id., or 3s. 6d. per 100. 
The former Series (lately published by Mr. Burns) are composed of 
Tracts on "The Bible," " The Church," *• Daily Service," "Confir- 
mation," "Baptism and Holy Communion," " Catechetical Tracts." 
For Lent and Easter, on Fasting, on Dissent, and Devotional Tracts. 
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MASON.— CANON CHANT MANUAL. Being the 

Solemn, Staid, and Euphonioas Mode of Chanting the Psalms and 
Canticles, as done in Oldrai Times. By William Mason, 
Churchwarden of All Saints* Church, Necton. Price 6d. 

MILL—FIVE SERMONS ON THE NATURE OF 

CHRISTIANITY. Preached in Advent and Christmas Tide, 1846, 
hefore the University of Cambridge. By W. H. MILL, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew at the University of Cambridge. 
8vo., cloth. Price 7s. 
SERMONS Preached before the University of Cambridge, on 
the Fifth of November, 1848, and three Sundays following, on the 
relation of Church and State, on Ecclesiastical Independence, on 
Education, and the invariableness of right Doctrine. By W. H. 
Mill, D.D., F.R.A.S. late Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Hebrew. Price 5s. 6d. 

MILLER.— TITHES OR HEATHENISM. Reasons for 
not accepting the Tithe Commissioners' Award, most Dutifully 
and Respectfully submitted to the Queen of England, the Parlia. 
ment, and the People, in a Second Letter to the Right Hon. S9r 
George Grey, M.P., Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. By Charles Millkr, M.A., Vicar of Harlow. 6d. 

MONRO.— STORIES OF COTTAGERS. 

By the Rev. E. MONRO. l8mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; or the Stories 
separate in a packet, 2s. 

MONRO.— PRAYERS, RULES, &c. drawn up for the 
Observance of the Canonical Hours, as well as for Private Use in 
the College of S. Andrew, Harrow Weald. By the Rev. Edward 
Monro. On Paper 2d. 

To the Friends of the^cottish Church and Churchmen in general. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 

MONTGOMERY.— THE SCOTTISH CHURCH AND 

THE ENGLISH SCHISMATICS : being Letters on the Rb- 

CENT Schism in Scotland. With a Dedicatory Epistle to the 

Right Reverend the Bishop of Glasgow ; and a Documentary Ap. 

pendix. By the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A., Oxon., 

Author of •* The Gospel m Advance of the Age," " Luther," &c. 3s. 

Notice.— The attention of Churchmen is respectfully requested to 

this publication, which all the Scottish Prelates, as well as many of the 

English and American ones, have pronounced to be the most adequate 

exponent of the subject there discussed. 

*' We feel bound to state that the part which Mr. Montoohbry 
has taken in this matter reflects the highest lustre both on his cha. 
racter as a Clerg>'man and gentleman. * * He now stands with a 
character for a noble and disinterested championship of the truth, 
for soundness of doctrine, and honesty of purpose, which has met 
with the approbation and esteem, as well of his former Diocesan, as 
of everjr good Churchman in England, Ireland, and Scotland, where 
his ' Lettbus* have been read, and the facts of the case become 
known."— TAeo/o^'an for May, pp. 311, 312. 

MONTAGUE'S, Bp. ARTICLES OF INQUIRY PUT 

FORTH AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, l638, with a Memoir. 
Foolscap 8vo., 124 pp. 18. 6d. 
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NEALR— A HISTORY OF THE HOLY EASTERN 

CHURCH :--A History of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. In 

Six Books. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., of Trinity Collegre, 

Cambridge, Warden of Sackvilie College, East Grinsted. 8 Vols. 

Demy Svo., price 24s. 

Book I. From the Foandation of the Church of Alexandria to the 

Rise of NestorianiNm.— Book II. From the Rise of the Nestorian 

Heresy to the Deposition of Dioscoms and the Great Schism.— Book 

III. From the Deposition of Diosconu to the Captare of Alexandria 

by the Saracens.— Book IV. From the Captare of Alexandria by the 

Saracens to the Accession of Saladin as Vizir.— Book V. From the 

Accession of Saladin as Vizir to the First Interference of the For- 

tnguese.— Book VI. From the First Interference of the Portnguese to 

the Death of Hierotheus. 

NEALE.— ON PRIVATE DEVOTION IN CHURCHES. 

The Re-introduction of the System of Private Devotion in Churches 
considered in a Letter to the Venerable the President of the 
Cambridge Camden Society. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 
Price is. 

NEALE.— HIE R0L06US ; or, the Church Tourists. 
By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. l2mo. doth. Price 08. Cheap 
Edition, in 3 parts, price is. 8d. each. 

NEALE.-SONGS AND BALLADS FOR MANUFAC 

TURERS. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. Price 3d. 
NEALE.— SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 3d., or 2ls. per 100. 
*»* These may also be had, stitched together in a neat Wrapper, 
price 6d., or 5s. per dozen. 
OF THE DUE AND LOWLY REVERENCE TO BE 

DONE BY ALL AT THE MENTION OF THE HOLY NAME OF 
JESUS, in time of Divine Service. Price Id., or 08. 6d. per 100. 

THE OFFERTORY THE BEST REMEDY FOR THE 
PRESENT DISTRESS; or. An Appeal to •* the Times,*' &c. By 
a Comitry Rector, ss. 6d. per hondred, or in packets of twenty- 
five, 9d^ 

SYDNEY (Bishop of). — A LETTER TO HENRY 
OSBORNE, Esq., J.P., of Marshall Mount, Ulawarra, on the Pro- 
priety and Necessity of Collections at the Offertory. By the 
Bishop or Sydnbt. Price 4d. 

ORDER FOR COMPLINE, or. Prayers before Bed- 
Time. In post Svo., price 4d., in a stUT cover, or 6d. by post. 

ORGANS, a Short Accoant of. Erected in England since 
the Restoration. (lUostrated by nameroiis Wood-cats, con- 
sisting of drawings of existing examples and designs for Organ 
Cases, by A. W. Puoik, Esq.) By a Member of the University 
of Cambridge. Fcp. Svo., price 6s. doth. 

PAGET.— THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 

Practical Sermons on the Burial Service. By the Rev. F. E. 
PAGET, M. A., Rector of Elford. 1 2mo. cloth, 6s. 6d. 

PAGET.-SERMONS ON DUTIES OF DAILY LIFE. 
By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. Second Edition. iSmo. 6s. 6d. 
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PACHrr.— SERMONS ON THE SAINTS' DAYS AND 

FESTIVALS OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. F. £. Paost, 
Rector of Elford. l2mo. cloth, price 7s. 

PAOET.—MEMORANDA PAROCHIALIA ; or, Th» 
Parish Pribst's Gvidk. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 
Third Edition, printed on writing paper, bound in leather, with 
tuck and pockets, price 3s. 6d. Doable size, 5s. 

PAGET.— THE IDOLATRY OF COVETOUSNESS. U. 
PAGET.— PRAYERS ON BEHALF OF THE CHURCH 

AND HER CHILDREN in time of TROUBLE. 
PAGET.— A FEW PRAYERS, AND A FEW WORDS 

ABOUT PRAYER. 
PARISH TRACTS. 

HoLV Communion and Confirmation:— I. The Commnniom 
OfBce, with Explanations. 2. The Confirmation OfSce, with Ex- 
planations. 3. Harry and Archie, or First and Last Commanion. 

Holt Baptism :— l. The Baptismal Office, with Explanations. 3. 
Wandering: Willie or the Sponsor. 3. Old Robert Gray. 4. Dermot, 
the Unbaptized, an Allegory, showing the Nature of Holy Baptism. 
5. The Histoiy, Doctrine, and Types of Holy Baptism, shown from 
passages of Holy Scripture, with Catholic interpretations. 

PEARSALL.— HYMNS OF THE CHURCH, 

Pointed as they are to be Chanted ; together with the Vbrsiclss^ 
LiTANT, Athanasian Crbkd, RESPONSES after the Command. 
MENTS, &c. Set to Music by T. Tallis. Revised and arranged 
by Mr. Pearsall, of Lichfield Cathedral. Small 8vo., cloth. 
Price 2s., with a redaction to clergymen introducing it into 
their churches. 

THE PENITENT'S PATH; showing the Steps by which he 
may regain Peace in this World, and attain Happiness in the next. 
Containing an Address on the necessity of Repentance, the Terrors 
of the Lord, the Future Judgment and Death. Calls to Repentance, 
Self-examination, Confession to God, Opening your Grief to your 
Minister, Amendment of Life, Prayer, Faith, Holiness, Means of 
Grace, Public Worship, Holy Communion, Lookmg unto Jbsus, 
Heaven. Compiled from and illustrated by Passages from Holy 
Scripture and the Book of Common Prayer, with appropriate 
Selections from Ancient Hymns, Oxford Psalter, and Christian 
Year. Price 6d. 

PEREIEA.— TENTATIVA THEOLOGICA. 

PoR P. Antonio Pbreira db Fioubredo. Translated from the 
Origmal Portuguese, by the Rev. EDWARD H. LANDON, M.A., 
late of C.C.C., Camb. This celebrated work, written about the 
year 176O, by the most learned divine whom the Portuguese Church 
has produced, is a general defence of Episcopal Rights against 
Ultra-Montane usurpations. It has been translated into almost 
every European language, except English, though publicly burnt 
in Rome. In demy 8vo., cloth, price 9s. 

POOLE.— TWELVE PRACTICAL SERMONS on the 
HOLT COBOIUMION. By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, M.A., Rector 
of Welford. i2mo., 4s. 6d. 
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POOLE. — A HISTORY OF ECCLESIASTICAL AR- 
CHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. Q. A. Pools, M.A. 
Price 128. 
This volame combines a ^neral history of the greater English 

Ecclesiastical Architects of the middle ages, with an equally general 

view of their works, and of the characters which dtetingn^ the 

buildings of their respective ages. 

PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN'S LIBRARY. 
THE PRACTICE OF DIVINE LOVE j an Exposition upon the Church 

Catechism. To which are added. Directions for Prayer. By 

Bishop Kbn. Price 9d. 
THE PARABLE OF THE PILGRIM. By Bishop Patrick. Is. 
A GUIDE TO THE HOLY COMMUNION j or, the Great Duty of 

Frequenting the Christian Sacrifice : with Suitable Devotions. By 

RoBKRT Nblsok, Esq. Price 8d. 
A COMPANION FOR THE PENITENT, and for Persons Troubled in 

Mind. By the Rev. John Kbttlewbll. Price 9d. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS, Preached at S. Giles's, Cripplegate. By 

Bishop Lancblot Andrbwbs. Price 2s. 
DEATH, JUDGMENT, HEAVEN, HELL. Contemplations by 

Bishop Jbrbmt Taylor. Price 9d. 
THE CHRISTIAN MAN A CONTENTED MAN. By Bishop San- 

DBRSON. With a Short Memoir of the Author. Price Qd. 
STEPS TO THE ALTAR; a Manual of Devotions for the Blessed 

Eucharist. By W. E. Scud am orb, M.A. Rector of Ditchingham. 

Price is. cloth, 3s. 6d. morocco. 
THE ART OF CONTENTMENT. By the Author of "The Whole 

Duty of Man.** Price is. 6d. 
FOURTEEN MEDITATIONS OF JOHN GERHARD. Now newly 

done into English by B. G. J. Price 6d. 
A MANUAL OP DEVOTIONS FOR CONFIRMATION AND FIRST 

COM MUNION ; with a Prefactory Address. Price 8d. 
A SELECTION OF HYMNS FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE USE. 2s. 
THE YOUNG CHURCHMAN*S MANUAL : Forty Days* Meditations 

on the Chief Truths of Religion, as contained in the Church 

Catechism. Price is. 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SEVEN PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 

Chiefly from Ancient Sources, is., morocco 9s. 6d. 
A COLLECTION OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR THE HOURS OF 

PRAYER, Compiled by John Cosin, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 

Price Is., calf 3s. 

*«* The above may be had in Cloth, gilt edges, at 0d. per volume 

additional. 

The following form part of the series : 

Learn to Die. [Sutton.] Is.— Private Devotions. [Spinckes.] ls.0d.— 

the Imitation of Christ. [A Kempis.] is.— Manual of Prayer for 

the Young. [Ken.] 6d.— The Golden Grove. [Taylor.] Qd.— 

Daily Exercises. [Horneclc.] gd.— Life of Ambrose Bonwicke. is. 

—Life of Bishop Boll. [Nelson.] Is. 6d.— Companion to the 

Prayer Book, is.— Selections from Hooker. [Reble.] is. 6d.— 

Meditations on the Eucharist. [Sutton.] 2s.— Learn to Live. 

[Sutton.] 18. 6d.— Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of 

England. [Heylin.] 8d.— Bishop Taylor's Holy living. 28.— 

Bishop Taylor*s Holy Dying. 2s.— The Confessions of S. Angus* 

tine. 8s.— Jones* Figurative Language of Scripture Explahied. 

18. 6d. 
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PLAIN QUESTIONS FOR CHRISTIANS. 

Rubricated, with suitable Emblems. On a sheet for haDging up. 
Price Id., or 7s. per hundred. 

POPULAR TRACTS, Illustrating the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. 

Already published : 

No. I. THE BAPTISMAL SERVICES. Second 
Edition. Price id. 

No. II. THE DRESS OF THE CLERGY, with an 
Illustration. Price 2d. 

No. III. THE BURIAL SERVICE. With an Appendix 
on Modern Burials, Monuments, and Epitaphs, containing Seven 
Designs for Headstones, and cm Alphabet for Inscriptions. Price 6d. 

No. IV. THE ORDINATION SERVICES. Price 4d. 

These Tracts are designed, as their name implies, for The Pkovlk, 
for Clergy and Laity, for rich and poor. They may serve to remind 
the learned, as well as to instruct the ignorant They are written in 
a spirit of the utmost attachment and obedience to the Holy English 
Church, and to that Catholick Church of which She is a Pure and 
Apostolick Branch. Their writers are independent of any par^, and 
regardless of any sectarian comments. 

" This promises to be a convenient and useful series, if we may 
judge by the first uwmbeT.^*— English Churchman. 
The following are in preparation : 

No. V. THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 

No. VI. THE ARRANGlfeMENT AND DECORATION 
OP CHURCHES. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed to the care of Mk. 
Masters, Aldersgate Street, London. 

PRAYERS AND INTERCESSIONS TO ALMIGHTY 

GOD AGAINST THE THREATENED VISITATION OF THE 
CHOLERA. By the Author of ** Instructions, Prayers, and Holy- 
Aspirations,*' &c. Price Id. 
PEETYMAN. — RELATIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. By J. R. Pbrtvman. M.A., Vicar of Aylesbury, Bucks. 
Price IS. 

PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND SINCE 

THE REFORMATION (The). Reprinted with corrections from 
the *' Ecclesiastic.** Small 8vo., in a neat Wrapper 6d., or cloth 9d. 
PUSEY.— INCREASED COMMUNIONS. A Sermon. 
3y the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Ca- 
non of Christ Church, late Fellow of Oriel College. Price 3d. 

PUSEY. — DO ALL TO THE LORD JESUS. A 

Sermon. By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Published by Request. 

Price 3d. 
QUESTIONS FOR SELF-EXAMINATION for the Use 

of the Clergy in what Concerns their Sacred OiBce. Price 6d., 

Rubricated. 
BAWLINS.— WHAT IS TRUTH ? A Sermon preached 

in the Parish Church of S- Anne, Limehouse, on Trinity Sunday, 

June 18th, 1848. By R. Rawlins, M.A., Curate and Evening 

Lecturer of S. Anne, IJmehouse. Published by request. 6d. 
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REASONS (A FEW plain) FOR REMAINING IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH, in a Letter to a Friend. Price 4d. 

REFLECTIONS, MEDITATIONS, AND PRAYERS 

(\7ith Gospel Harmony), on the most Holy Life and Sacred Pas- 
sion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Chiefly from Ancient Soarces. 
Nearly ready. 

RUSSELL.— OBEDIENCE TO THE CHURCH IN 
THINGS RITUAL. A Sermon, preached in St. James's Church, 
Enfield Highway. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. 8vo., 
price is., l2mo., price 6d. 

RUSSELL.— ANGLICAN ORDINATIONS VALID. 
a Refutation of certain Statements in the Second and Third 
Chapters of " The Validity of Anglican Ordinations Examined. 
By the Very Reverend Peter Richard Keorick, V.G." By the 
Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. Price is., or is. 4d. post free. 

RUSSELL.— THE JUDGMENT OF THE ANGLICAN 

CHURCH (Posterior to the Reformation) on the Sufficiency of 
Holy Scripture, and the Authority of the Holy Catholic Church in 
matters of Faith ; as contained in her authorized Formularies, and 
Illustrated by the Writings of lier elder Masters and Doctors. 
With an Introduc^on, Notes, and Appendix. By the Rev. J. F. 
RUSSELL, B.C.L. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

SEARS' CHEAP RELIGIOUS PRINTS, suitable for Cot- 
tages, Schools, Nurseries, Rewards, &c. A Series of Twelve, 
representing the Principal Events in the life of Our Saviour, in 
Parts containing Four Prints, price 6d. each Part. 

SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS, FESTIVALS, FASTS, AND 

other Liturgical Occasions. Edited by the Rbv. Alexander 
Watson, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Cheltenham. 
The First Series, complete in One Volume, contains Thirty-six 
Original Sermons, and may be had in Six Parts, price One Shilling 
each, or bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The Second Series contains Sermons for evert Sunday and 
Holt Dat in the Church's Year. It may be had in Eighteen Parts, 
price is. each, or in 3 vols, cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 

The Third Series, complete in One Volume, contains Thirty-two 
Sermons, illustrating some Occasional Offices of the Book of 
Common Prater, may be had in Six Parts, price is. each, or bound in 
cloth, price 78. 6d. 

All Three Series are also kept, bound uniformly in half-calf, cloth 

sides, lOs. j whole calf, lis. ; calf extra, I2s. per volume. 

SELECTION FROM THE OLD AND NEW VERSION 

OF THE PSALMS; to which are added, A Few Hymns, chiefly 

Ancient, as used at Christ Church, Albany Street, Regent's Parle. 

Demy l8mo. Price Is. 6d. doth. 

SHORT SERVICES FOR ADVENT, as used in S. An- 
drew's College, Harrow Weald. Price 2d., by post 3d. 

SHORT SERVICE FOR FIRST COMMUNION, as used 
in S. Andrew's College, Harrow Weald. Price 2d., by post 3d. 

SHORT DEVOTIONAL SERVICE FOR LENT. By 
an English Priest. Price 6d. 
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SERMONS PREACHED IN THE PARISH CHURCH 
OF S. ANDREW, CLIFTON. By Qeorob Rukdlb Prtnnk, 
late Curate of Clifton, Incumbent of Par. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE PEOPIiE. Price Id. 

No. I. Christ and the Common People.— -11. The Lost Sheep.— Til. 
The Piece of Silver.— IV. The Prodigal's Sin.— V. The Prodigal's Re- 
pentance.— VI. The Prodigal's Pardon.— VII. Blessed are the Poor in 
Spirit.— VIII. Blessed are the Meek.— IX. Blessed are they that Mourn. 
—X. Blessed are they that do Hunger and Thirst after Righteousness. 
—XI. Blessed are the Merciful.— XII. Blessed are the Pure in Heart. 
—XIII. Blessed are the Peacemakers.— The Parables will follow. 

This Series has been commenced with a view of supplying clergy- 
men with discourses which they may place in the hands of those of 
their parishioners who do not frequent their parish church. Sold in 
packets of 25 for is. fid. ; 50 for 3s. By post 6d. extra. 

SMITH, C— GOD'S THREATENINGS FOR OUR SINS. 

A Sermon preached on Sunday, October llth, the Eighteenth 
Sunday after Trinity ; with a Preface, on the present Spiritual Con- 
dition of the Manufacturing Districts. By the Rev. CHARLES 
FELTON SMITH, B. A., of Queen's College, Cambridge j Incum- 
bent of Pendlebury, near Manchester, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere. 8vo. Price is. 

SMITH, C— SERMONS PREACHED IN HOLY WEEK, 

and at other Seasons of the Church, by the Rev. CHARLES F. 
SMITH, Incumbent of S. John's, Pendlebury, near Manchester, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Com- 
bermere. l2mo. cloth. Price 6s. 

SMITH, E.— THE CHURCH CATECHISM ILLUS- 

TRATED BY PASSAGES FROM THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER. By the Rev. ROWLAND SMITH, M.A.. formerly of 
S. John's Coll., Oxford. In stiff cover, price 4d., or fid. by post, 

THE SPONSOR'S DUTY. On thin card, price 2s. 6d. 
per 100. This Card is printed at a cheap rate, to enable Clergyman 
to present one to every Sponsor, pointing out the Duties of the 
Office and the Register of the Child's Baptism. 

STEETTON.— THE ACTS OF SAINT MARY MAG- 
DALENE CONSIDERED, in a Series of Discourses, as Illustrating> 
certain Important Points of Doctrine. By the Rev. Uknkt 
Strktton, M.A., Magdalene Hall, Oxford, Perpetual Curate of 
Hixon, Diocese of Lichfield. Price lOs. 6d. 

THEOLOGIAN AND ECCLESIASTIC, 

A Magazine relating to the Affairs of the Church, Education, &c. 
In Monthly Parts, price is. 6d. 

The range of subjects which this Magazme is intended to embrace, 
will appear from the Title chosen ; and the rule on which it is con- 
ducted, is that of setting forth the distinctive principles of the Church 
boldly and uncompromisingly, with as little reference as possible to 
those who may be supposed to differ. 

Vols. I., IL, III., IV., v., and VI., including Parts I. to XXXVI. with 
Titles and Indexes, are now ready, price lOs. 6d. each, bound In cloth. 
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TWO SERMONS Preached at the First AnniTersary of the 
Consecration of the Rebuilt Church of S. Nicholas, Kemerton, on 
Tharsday, October 19, 1848. By Sir Oborob Prbvost, Bart., 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Stinchcombe ; and C. E. Kbnnawat, 
M.A., Vicar of Campden. Price is. 

WATSON.— THE DEVOUT CHURCHMAN; or, Dafly 
Meditations from Advent to the Close of the Christian Year. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON. In 2 Vols. Price 15s. 
"This work follows the order and arrangement of the Church's 
year, and is of an eminently practical character. We can cordially 
recommend it to the Clergy as a most nseftd book 'for the private read- 
ing and instruction of their parishioners." — Englith Churchman. 

WATSON.— THE PEOPLE, EDUCATION, AND THE 
CHURCH. A Letter to the Right Rbv. thb Lord Bishop of 
ExBTBR, occasioned by a Letter of the Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., 
to the Right Rbv. thb Lord Bishop op St. David's. By the 
Rev. ALEXANDER WATSON, M.A., Curate of St. John's, Chel- 
tenham. Reduced to is. 
" An elaborate examination of the whole subject. We recommend 

it especially to sudi of our readers who take an active interest in the 

education of the Poor." — English Churchman. 

WATSON.— SEVEN SAYINGS ON THE CROSS; or. 
The Dying Christ, our Prophet, Priest, and King. Beuig a Series 
of Sermons preached in St. John's Church, Cheltenham, in the 
Holy Week, 1847. By the Rev. Albxandbr Watson, M.A., 
Curate of the Church. 8vo. cloth, price 68. 

WALCOTT.— AN ORDER OF PSALMS. 

Selected from the New Version of the Psalter, that may be 
followed in Parish Choirs, and places where they sing, on all 
Sundays and Holy Days and Evens observed in the Church of 
England. By the Rev. MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A., Curate 
of S. Margaret's, Westminster. On a Sheet, price 2d. 

WEBB.— SKETCHES OF CONTINENTAL ECCLE- 
SIOLOGY.— Ecclesiological Notes in Belgium, the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces, Bavaria, Tyrol, Lombardy, Tuscany, the Papal States, and 
Piedmont. By the Rev. Bbnjamin Wbbb, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Demy 8vo., price lOs. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE TO REGAIN THE LOST? 

or. Suggestions for the Working of Populous Parishes. Demy 
8VO., price 3d., or by post, 4d. 

WHEELER.— SERMONS preached in the Parish Churches 
of Old and New Shoreham, Sussex. By Wm. Whbblbb, B.D., 
Vicar. Price lOs. 6d. 

WRAY. — THE MORAL CONSEQUENCES OF A 
FALSE FAITH. A Sermon preached at the Church of S. Martin's 
in the Fields, Liverpool, on Sunday, the 5th of November, 1848. 
By the Rev. Cbcil Wbav, M.A. Published at the request of the 
Congr^ation. Demy 8vo., 0d. 
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WEAY.— CATHOLIC REASONS FOR REJECTING 

THE MODERN PRETENSIONS AND DOCTRINES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ROME. By the Rev. CECIL WRAY. M.A.. 
Incumbent of S. Martin's, Liverpool. Fourth Thousand. Price 
2d., or 14S. per 100. 



FOR THE USE OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 



^]&e psalter; or, psalms of HBabilJ. 

Pointed as they are to be sung in Churches, and divided and ar. 
ranged in lines to Sixty-seven of the Ancient Chants or Tones of the . 
Church, \irith a view to general congregational singing. Each Psalm 
is preceded by one or more appropriate Chants. Price 2s. A specimen 
Copy by post, 28. 6d. 

Companion to the Psalter. 

Sirtp^ebcn 19inctent Ci^ants or ^ones of i^t Ci^urc^, 

Arranged in modem notation, and in four parts for the use of Choir, 
Congregational, and Accompanyist ; with an explanatory dissertation 
on the construction, right accent, and proper use of the Ancient 
Tones. Price Is., or lOs. 6d. per dozen. A Copy by Post, is. 2d. 

^]^e ^Danticles, llpmits, antf CreeU 

Used in Morning and Evening Prayer, set forth and divided to the 
Ancient Tones of the Church. Each one preceded by a Chant in four 
parts for the use of Choir, Congregation, and Accompanyist. Price 
6d., or .ie'2 per 100. A Copy by Post, 8d. 

®c Bcum In £oux '^parta, 

With Organ Accompaniment, founded upon the Ancient Melody in 
the Sarum Antiphonal, and used in places where there were Quires 
during the time of Elizabeth, and in subsequent reigns. Price 2s. 

Ilnti^cms anU Serbices for C^iarcl^ CiSioirs, 

Containing Seventy select pieces by the finest Composers, and suited 
for every Sunday and Festival throughout the year ; with Organ Ac- 
companiment. In a handsome 4to. volume, 218. cloth. The Numbers 
may also be had separately. 

Uni^trnfi antf Serbiceis. 

Second Series, uniform with the above. 

This volume contains several fine and scarce compositions, by 

Palestrina, Marenzio, Nanino, &c. ; suited to the great Church Sea. 

sons, commencing with Advent : also aTe Deum, Jubilate, Magnificat, 

and Nunc Dimittis, hitherto unknown in this country. 4to. 12s. cloth 

TEasiVi %nt'i)msi for tl^e dDi^urd^ JpestUuils. 

Price 4s. 

Introits atfaptetf to ti^e course of ^t lEcclcsiastical $ear. 

The music selected from Ancient Ritual Sources, and harmonized* 
either for unison or four voices. Price 5s. 
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MUSICiO. WORKS 

dFor tje U^t of tj&e IBnglfeJ OlJurcJ* 

KDITBD AND ABRANOBD BT 

HENRY JOHN GAUNTLETT, Mus. Doc. 



Snttoits or ^rose llcmns. 

Selected from the Authorised Version of the Psalms in the Holy 
Bible, set to Plain Times or Chant Melodies, and arrang^ed in focur 
parts suitable for congregational singing. 

Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Parts with words, each 6d., or 40s. 
per 100. The Organ Part for accompaniment, 2s. 

% Selection from ti^e ^uite ^isalter, 

Being the Psalms according to the Use of the Book of Common 
Prayer, set forth and arranged to upwards of five hundred Chants > 
each Psalm having its Chants descriptive of the emotive character of 
the words, and divided somewhat after the manner suggested by Bishop 
Horsley. 

This work is handsomely printed in large type and bold music note, 
and is published in separate Psalters, each behig complete with words 
and music. 

1. The Psalter with the Treble Part.— 2. The Psalter with the Alto 
Part.— 3. The Psalter with the Tenor Part.— 4. The Psalter with the 
Bass Part.— 6. Hie Psalter with the parts compressed for accompani- 
ment. 

Any of which may be had Hngly, 

THE SELECTION, 2s. 6d. each Vocal Part. The Organ Part, with 
words, 5s. 

In the Press. 
V^^t €f)VLXt^ ^une=13oofi, 

Containing upwards of 309 Melodies for Metrical Hymns, suited for 
Congregational use, with Organ Accompaniments. 

THE TUNES ARE ADAPTED TO EVERY MEASURE IN USE. 
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GBESLEY.— BERNARD LESLIE. 

A Tale of the Last Ten Years. By the Rev. W. GRKSLET, M.A. 
l2mo. cloth, 48. 6d. 

HEYGATE.— WILLIAM BLAKE; or, the English 
Farukr. By the Rev. W. E. Hkyoatk. Author of ** Probatio 
Clerica" and ** Godfrey Davenant." Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price. 3s. 6d. 

HOPWOOD.— AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Carefully compUed ; including: the 
Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter on Ecclesiastical Geognraphy. 
By the Rev. HENRY HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloured 
to show the Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, 
English Possessions, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK, 

as applied to Ecclesiastical Purposes. Printed in square iSmo. widi 
numerous £ngTaving:s. Price 3s. 

HAWKER.— ECHOES FROM OLD CORNWALL. 

By the Rev. R. S. HAWKER, M.A., Vicar of Morwenstow. 

Handsomely printed in Post 8vo., price 4s., bound in cloth. 

** These verses bear token of not having been written to order, but 

fbr the solace of the author's own feelings ; and the reader who takes 

up the * Echoes ' in search of the same calm temper of mind will, 

we think, not be disappointed.*'-- JScc/tf«a«ttc. 

ISLAND OF LIBERTY. By the Author of "Theodore, 
his Brother, and Sisters." Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
The design of this work is to expose the fallacy of " Equality " and 
" Community." 

JENKINS. — SYNCHRONISTICAL OR COTEMPO- 
RARY ANNALS OF THE KINGS AND PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
AND JUDAH, and of the Kings of Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and 
Egypt, mentioned in the Scriptures. By W. J. JENKINS, M.A., 
Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, Assistant Curate of S. George's, 
Ramsgate. Demy 4to., price 5s. 
" A Tabular View of the Kings of Israel and Judah, and the neigh- 
bouring Sovereigns, according as they were contemporary with each 
other. The Prophets are also included in the Plan. The book seems 
to have been got up with care, and wiD, we doubt not, be found very 
useful in Schools." — Christian Remembrancer. 

KILVEKT.— HOME DISCIPLINE ; or, Thoughts on 
THE Origin and Exbrcisb of Domestic Authority. With an 
Appendix. By ADELAIDE S. KILVERT. New Edition. 12mo. 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

LOEAINE.— LAYS OF ISRAEL ; or, Tales of the Temple 
and the Cross. By AMELIA M. LORAINE. In Fcap. 8vo., neatly 
bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., morocco, 5s. 

MANUAL FOR COMMUNICANTS. 

Being an Assistant to a Devout and Worthy Reception of THB 
LORD'S SUPPER. Compiled from Catholic Sources. A new 
edition, carefully revised, beautifully rubricated and bound in 
morocco, price is. 6d., or paper cover, gd. Also, will be ready 
shortly, a large type edition. 
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MONEO.— THE DARK RIVER. 

An Allegory. By the Rer. EDWARD MONRO, Perpetual Curate 
of Harrow Weald. l2mo. cloth, 28. 6d. 

MONRO.— THE VAST ARMY. 

An Alleg:ory. By the Rev. E. MONRO. 12mo. doth, Ss. 6d. 
MONRO.— THE COMBATANTS. 

An Allegory. By the Rev. E. MONRO. l2mo. doth, 2s. 6d. 
MONRO.— THE REVELLERS.— MIDNIGHT SEA.— 

THE WANDERER. By the Rev. Edward Monro. N early readif. 

MORNING AND EVENING EXERCISES FOR BE- 
GINNERS. A Form of Daily Prayer : with a Short Form of 
Daily Examination of the Ck>n8cience. Ck>mpi]ed by a Clergyman. 
Price 2d., or 148. per hmidred. 

MORRISON.— THE CREED AS EXTERNALLY SET 

FORTH AND ENFORCED BY THE CHURCH CALENDAR. 
By the Rev. A. J. W. MORRISON, M.A., Curate of S. Ulogan, 
Cornwall. On a large sheet, for the use of Schools, price 4d., or 
6d. by post. 

NEALR— LAYS AND LEGENDS OF THE CHURCH 
IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. l2mo., cloth » 
3s. 0d. 

NEALE. -STORIES OF THE CRUSADES. 

De Helliogley and the Crusade of S. Loois. Comprising an Histo- 
rical View of the Period. By the Rer. J. M. NEALE, M.A. With 
Frontispiece by Sklous, and Two Plans. l2mo. doth, 38. 6d. ; 
half bound in morocco, 5s. 

NEALR— DUCHENIER, or the Rerolt of La Vendee. 
By the Rer. J. M. NEALE, M.A. i2mo. doth, uniform wiih the 
above, inrice 48. 6d. } half bound in morocco. 68. 

PAGET.— THE CHRISTIAN'S DAY. 

By the Rer. F. E. PAGET, M.A. Nbw Editiok. Jn wquareUmo. 
with bordered paget, and Fromtitpieeefrom Overbeek, Price 38. Od. 
doth. 68. morocco. Antique morocco, 218. 

PAGET.— SURSUM CORDA: AIDS TO PRIVATE 
DEVOTION. Befaig a Body of Prayers collected from the Writings 
of English Churchmen. Compiled and arranged by FRANCIS 
E. PAGET, M.A. In Two Parts, square 24mo., Bordered Pages, 
and Beantifiil Frontispiece, price 5s., or in Plain Morocco 78. od. ; 
for presents, Morocco Extra lOs. 6d., or Antique Morocco 22s. 6d. 

PAGET.— MILFORD MALVOISIN ; or, PEWS AND 
PEW HOLDERS. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, MJL 2nd Edition. 
12mo. Price 38. 

PAGET.— S. ANTHOLIN'S; or, OLD CHURCHES 
AND NEW. By the Rer. F. E. PAGET, MJL. 4th Edition. 
12mo. 28. 6d. 

PAGET.— THE PAGEANT; or, PLEASURE AND ITS 
PRICE. By the Rer. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 3nd Edition. 12mo. 
Price 48. 6d. 
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PAGET.— THE WARDEN OF BERKINGHOLT. 

By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 2nd Edition. l2mo. 68. Cheap 
Edition, in 2 parts, is. 4d. each. 

PALEY.— THE ECCLESIOLOGIST'S GUIDE to the 

Churches within a Circuit of Seven Miles round Cambridge. 
With Introductory Remarks. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. Price 2a. 

PATH OF LIFE (THE). By the Author of " The Seven 
Corporal Works of Mercy." Price 2s. 

POOLE.— A HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

From the First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Qaeen 
Victoria. By the Rev. G. A. POOLE, M.A. 2 vols, cloth, 9s. 
" The author is not aware of the existence of a single History of 
England, adapted in size and pretensions to the use of the upper 
classes in schools, in which any approach js made to sound ecclesi. 
astical principles, or in which due reverence is shown to the Church 
of England, either before or after the Reformation, as a true and 
living member of the Body of Christ. He hopes that the present 
volumes will supply this deficiency, and furnish for the use of the 
learner an abstract of events necessarily short and imperfect, but 
sound and true as far as it goes, and of such a character as not to 
array all his early impressions against the truth of history, important, 
if ever, when it touches the evidences of Christ's Presence with His 
Church, in the land of all our immediate natural, civil, ecclesiastical, 
and spiritual relations."— Prc/ace. 

POOLE.— SIR RAOUL DE BROC AND HIS SON 
TRISTRAM. A Tale of the Twelfth Century. By the Rev. G. A. 
PooLK, M.A., Vicar of Welford. Fcap. 8vo., price 28. 6d. 

EAWLINS.— THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 

A Poem. By C. A. Rawlins. Handsomely printed on large 
post 8vo., with gilt edges, and in fancy wrapper, price is. 

EUSSELL.— LAYS CONCERNING THE EARLY 
CHURCH. By the Rev. J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. Fcap. 8vo., 
price is. 0d. cloth. 

SONGS OF CHRISTIAN CHIVALRY. Bv the Author of 
** Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." Price 3s. od. 
" The tendency and moral of these Songs are in the pure spirit of 
Christianity.— i^Taooi and Military Gazette, 

SCXTDAMOBE.— STEPS TO THE ALTAR ; a Manual of 
Devotion for the Blessed Eucharist. By W. E. Scudamorb, M. A., 
Rector of Ditchingham. Fourth Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarged. Price is. Fine paper edition in morocco, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH.— THE DEVOUT CHORISTER. Thoughts on 
his Vocation, and a Manual of Devotions for his Use. By Thoma s 
Frederick Smith, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene CoUege, Oxford, 
and Curate of Sneinton, Nottingham. With a beautifully en- 
graved Frontispiece. Nearly ready. 

TREATISE ON THE EIGHTY-FOURTH PSALM. 

Reprinted from the " Christiaa Miscellany." vnth. a Preface by 
Dr. Hook. 6d. 
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TEALIL— LIVES OF EMINENT ENGLISH DIVINES. 

Containing Bishop Andrewes, Dr. Hammond, Bishop Boll, Bishop 
Wilson, and Jones of Nayland. By the Rev. WILLIAM HENRY 
TEALE, M.A., Vicar of Roystone, Diocese of York. In royal 
]8mo. with Steel Engravings, price 58. cloth. 
*«* This is intended as a Companion to the Author's " Lives of 
Eminent English Laymen." 

TEUETITT.— ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES ON 
THE CONTINENT. By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect. Sixty 
Engraved Subjects in Demy 4to., price lOs. 6d., bound in doth. 

TTTTE.— THE CHAMPION OF THE CROSS. 

An Allegory. By the Rev. J. S. TUTE, B.A. l2mo. price 2s. 6d. 
cloth. 

TUTE.— HOLY TIMES AND SCENES. 

By the Rev. JOHN STANLEY TUTE, B.A.. of S. John's CoUege, 
Cambridge. In small 8vo., price 3s., cloth. 

Also a Second Series, price 3s. 

WAS IT A DREAM ? and THE NEW CHURCHYARD, 

with an Engraving of the New Church at Bonchurch. Two Tales 
by the Author of " Stories on the Lord's Prayer." Neatly bound, 
price is. 6d. 

WHYTEHEAD.— COLLEGE LIFE. 

Letters to an Under-Graduate. By the Rev. THOMAS WHYTE- 
HEAD, M.A., late Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of New Zealand. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

BUNBUBT.— EVENINGS IN THE PYRENEES, 

Comprising the Stories of Wanderers from many Lands. Edited 
and arranged by SrlinaBunburt, Author of " Rides in the Pyre- 
nees," " Combe Abbey," &c. Post 8vo., with Engravings, price 
58., handsomely bound. 
*' She writes weU, because she thinks correctly ; and there is often 
as much vigour as of beauty in her descriptions."— Froacr'* Magazine, 



FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

ADAMS.— THE FALL OF CRCESUS. 

A Story from Herodotus. With Conversations designed to con- 
nect the Study of History with a belief in a Superintending 
Providence. By the Rev. W. ADAMS, M.A., Author of "The 
Shadow of the Cross." Foolscap 8vo., cloth, with Map. 3s. (Jd. 
** We venture to say that the attention of no intelligent child wiU be 

found to flag in reading this little volume— and those who read cannot 

fail to be benefited by the simple earnest tone of the writer." — EccU- 

siastic, February, 1846. 

BARON'S LITTLE DAUGHTER, and other Talks. 
In Verse and Prose. By the Author of " Verses for Holy Seasons." 
Edited by the Rev. Willlam Grbslet, Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
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CATECHISM, to be learnt before the Church Catb- 
CHisM. For Infant Schools. A new edition, carefally revised, 
price Id., (2d. by post,) or 0s. fid. per 100. 

THE CHRISTIAN CHILD'S BOOK. Parts I. and II., 
6d. each. Part I. contains suitable Prayers for a Child as taught 
by a Mother. With Questions and Answers. Part II. contains 
Hymns on the Hours of Prayer, Festivals, &c. 

CINDERELLA : a Fairy Tale in Verse. By the Author of 
" Harry and Walter,»» &c. Price is. 

THE DAILY LIFE OF THE CIJRISTIAN CHILD. 

A Poem. In demy l6mo.. with border round each page, price 6d. ; 
or on a Sheet, price 2d., Mounted 6d. 

FLOWER. -READING LESSONS FOR THE HIGHER 

CLASSES IN GRAMMAR, MIDDLE, AND DIOCESAN SCHOOLS, 

selected and arranged by ttie Rev. W. B. Flower, B.A., one of the 

Classical Masters at Christ's Hospital, London. l2mo., doth, 3s. 

*«* This has been pronounced a useful work, and well adapted to its 

purpose, by the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 

Bishops of London, Exeter, Lichfield, Ripon, Lincoba, and Fredericton, 

and many Masters of Grammar Schools. 

"The collection of materials is varied, interesting, and sound,"— 
Christian Remembrancer. 

FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

The Singers.— The Wake.— Beating the Bounds.- The Bonfire. 
Hallowmas Eve.— A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk.— Legend 
of S. Dorothea. — Dream of S. Perpetua.— Siege of Nisibis. — 
Christian Heroism.— The Little Miners.— The Secret.— Little 
Willie, the Lame Boy.— Try Agabi. — Miss Peck's Adventures. 
Packets of 13, 4s. 

GRESLEY.— HOLIDAY TALES. 

Cloth 2s. Wrapper, is. fid. 
GRESLEY.— PETER PLATTIN ; OR, THE LITTLE 

MINERS. A Fairy Tale. By the Rev. W. GRESLEY, M.A. 

Cuts. Price 4d., stiff cover. 

HORN BOOK (THE) Lessons for Little Children, 

on Cards, in a case. By a Lady. First Series, 2s. Second 

Series, 3s. 
HYMNS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

By the Author of "The Lord of the Forest," "Verses for Holy 

Seasons," &c. Price is. cloth, gilt edges, ls.6d. School Edition » 

price 6ci. in stiff wrapper. 
This little volume has the Clerical Imprimatur of the Rev. John 
Kkblb, M.A., Author of the "Christian Year." 
HYMNS ON SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS for the use. 

of the Young. l8mo. cloth, price is. 
ISLAND CHOIR (THE); OR, THE CHILDREN OF 

THE CHILD JESUS. 18mo., Price 6d. 
Notice.—" This tale is specially dedicated to Choristers, with the 
prayer that as it is the Priest's vocation to set forth in his own life the 
example of God in the form of mant so these younger Ministers of 
the Church may shine like lights among their equals, by conforming: 
themselves to the pattern of the Child Jbsus." 
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Cfte Sfubenfle a^nglfeftman'sf Iftrarp, 

The Volumes may be had separately, in morocco, price 28. 6d. each, 
additional tx> fhe price ui doth. 



I. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. F. 

E.PAGET. First Series, including " The Singers," "The Wake," 
"The Bonfire," "Beating the Bounds," "Hallowmas Eve," 
" A Sunday Walk and a Sunday Talk." 2nd Edition. 18mo., 
with numerous cuts, neatly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*«* For School Rewards, &c., the Tales may be had in a packet, 
sorted, price 2s., or 4d. each. 

II. THE HOPE of the KATZEKOPFS. A Fairy Tale. 
lUastrated by Scott. Cloth, 2s. 0d. Second Edition. With a 
Preface by the Author, the Rev. F. £. PAGET. 

III. HENRI de CLERMONT; or, the Royalists of La 
Vendue. A Tale of the French Revolution. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM GRESLEY. With cuts, doth, 2s. 

IV. POPULAR TALES from the German, including 
Spindler's S. Stlvestbr*s Night ; HauflTs Cold Hbart, &c. 
With cuts, from Franklin. Cloth, is. fid. 

V. TALES of the VILLAGE CHILDREN. By the Rev. 
F. E. PAGET. Second Series, containing "Merry Andrew," 
Parts I. and II., '* The Pancake Bell," " The April Fool." Second 
Edition. With cuts, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

VI. THE TRIUMPHS of the CROSS. Tales and Sketches 
of Christian Heroism. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE. 2nd Edition. 
Cloth, price 2s. 

VII. EARLY FRIENDSHIP; or, the Two Catechumens. 
Cloth, price is. fid. 

VIII. THE SWEDISH BROTHERS. Cuts, price Is. 6d. 
cloth. 

IX. THE CHARCOAL BURNERS. Cloth, price Is. 6d. 

X. LUKE SHARP ; or, Kmowlkdge without Religion. 
A Tale of Modem Education. By the Rev. F. £. PAGET. Price 
2s. fid. 

XI. GODFREY DAVENANT ; A Tale of School Life. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM E. HEYGATE, M.A. Price 28. fid. 

"We question whether a more healthy, impressive, and earnest 
work has appeared in that useful series. We do not know one which 
we could more heartily recommend for senior boys. The admonitions 
of Dr. Wilson, the head master of the school— an orthodox Dr. Arnold, 
—and the example and counsel of Barrow, his most exemplary pupil, 
cannot fail to have a beneficial influence upon all except the positively 
vicious, debased, and callous."— iffnif/wA Churchman. 

XII. LAYS OF FAITH AND LOYALTY. By the Ven. 
Archdeacon CHURTON, M.A., Rector of Crayke. Price 2s. 
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XIII. TRIUMPHS OF THE CROSS. Part II. Chris- 
tian Enduranck. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., price 
2s. 

" Mr. Neale has favoured us with a second part of The Triumphs 
OP THE Cross, and a charmiiig little volume it is. ... We do think 
that the service done to the cause of truth by a careful and Judicious 
selection and publication of such stories as the latter ones, especially, 
of this series is very considerable." — EecletioMtic, June, 1846. 

XIV. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. CarefiiUy coxnpUed ; including: the 
Latest Discoveries, and a Chapter on Ecclesiastical Geog:raphy. 
By the Rev« H. HOPWOOD, M.A. With a Map coloured to 
show the Christian, Heathen, and Mahometan Countries, English 
Possessions, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

*' We are indebted to Mr. Hopwood for an * Introduction to the study 
of Modem Greography,' which appears to us far superior to any manual 
of the kind yet in existence." — EcciesiastiCt Sept. 1846. 

XV. COLTON GREEN. A Tale of the Black Country, 
By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY. Price 2s. 6d. 

" The able and excellent author displays the closest intimacy with 
the people and the circumstances about which he writes."— Jfonufv 
Post. 

" We admire this little volume greatly ourselves. We know it to 
have been admired by others ; and we have no fear but that such of our 
readers as procure it will readily fall in with our opinions." — Theologian. 

XVI. A HISTORY OF PORTUGAL from its erection 
into a separate kingdom to the year 1836. Price 28. 6d. 

" Every one who reads it will find himself irresistibly carried on to 
the end." — Ecclesiastic. 

XVII. POYNINGS. A Tale of the Revolution. Price 2s. 6d. 
" A spirited and stirring Tale of the Revolntion.**— Ecclesiastic. 

XVIII. THE MANGER OF THE HOLY NIGHT, 

with the Tale of the Prince Schreimund and the Princess 
ScHWEiosTiLLA. From the German of Guino Gorrbs. By 
C. E. H., Morwenstow. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. 
** This is a nice Christmas Tale, with a good moraL The Introduc- 
tion is beautifully written." — English Churchman. 

XIX. STORIES FROM HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY 

AND GREEK HISTORY, for the Use of Christian Children. By the 
Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A., Author of "Tales of Christian Heroism,** 
** Christian Endurance," &c.. Warden of Sackville CoUege, East 
Grinsted. 2s. 

XX. STORIES FROM THE CHRONICLERS. 

(Froissart). Illustrating the History, Manners, and Customs 
of the Reign of Edward HI. By the Rev. HENRY P. DUNSTER , 
M.A. Price 28. 6d. 

XXI. GODFREY DAVENANT at CoUege. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM HEYGATE, M.A. l8mo. Price 2s. fid. 
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A HISTORY OF ROME. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL FOX, M.A., F.S.A. Price 3s. 
The followiDg are in preparation : 
A HISTORY OF SPAIN. By the Rev. BENNETT G. JOHNS, 

S. Mark's CoUegre, Chelsea. 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By the Rev. JOSEPH HASKOLL, B.A. 
A HISTORY OF GERMANY. By the Rev. W. D. MILLETT, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF HOLLAND. By the Rev. E. H. LANDON, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF GREECE. 



THE LITTLE CHRISTIAN'S SUNDAY ALPHABET. 

By a Ladt. Illustrated. In a Fancy Wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

LORD OF THE FOREST AND HIS VASSALS. 

By the anther of " Verses for Holy Seasons." With an ornamental 
border round each page, and beautiful Frontispiece. Small 4to., 
cloth, elegantly bound, price 4s. 6d. 

A MANUAL OF DEVOTION AND CHRISTIAN IN- 
STRUCTION FOR SCHOOL BOYS. Compiled from various 
sources. Price is. 

MOBEELT, C. E.— STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 

By C. £. MoBERLT, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Price 38. 

MONRO.— HARRY AND ARCHIE ; or First and Last 
Communion. By the Rbv. £. Monro. Price 6d. 

MONRO.— DERMOT, THE UNBAPTIZED. 
By the Rev. E. MONRO. 3d. 

MONRO.— WANDERING WILLIE, THE SPONSOR. 
By the Rev. E. MONRO. 2d. 

MONRO.— OLD ROBERT GRAY. 

By the Rev. E. MONRO. 3d. 
THE MYSTERY OF MARKING. A Parable for Children. 

Price 6d. 
*' In completeness of conception and delicacy of expression it seems 
to us to surpass all competitors." — EcclentuHe. 

NEALE.— HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALS, M.A. First and Second Series. 
3d. each. 
NEALE.— HYMNS FOR THE YOUNG. 
By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. 3d. 
♦«* These three little works may be had, neatly bound tog^ether in 
cloth, price is. 

NEALE.— HYMNS FOR THE SICBC 

By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. Large Type. Price lOd., or 
18. 0d. cloth. 
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NEALE.— ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

From the Invasion of the Romans, to the Accession of Qaeen 
Victoria. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A. A New Edition 
Revised. l8mo. cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
" We can conscientiously recommend this nice little book, and we 
trust that it is the first step towards the banishment from nursery and 
school-room of those odious compilations that at presoit disg^race the 
name of ' Histories for the Young,* and which are fraught with eminent 
danger to the moral rectitude of those who read them." — Ecctesiaatic, 
Feb. 1846. 

THE NOBLE ARMY OF MARTYRS. By the Rev. 
Samuel Fox, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. Con. 
taining a short Life of S. Stephen, S. James, S. Barnabas, S. 
Timothy, S. Polycarp, S. Ignatius, S. Clement, S. Irenseus, 
S. Dionysius the Areopagite, S. Justin the Martjrr) in plain and 
easy language for young persons. In cloth, 2s. 

PAGET.— HOW TO BE USEFUL AND HAPPY. 

By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 2d. A Packet of 13, 2s. 
PAGET.— HOW TO SPEND SUNDAY WELL AND 

HAPPILY. By the Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. On a card, id. 

PENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

The Root of Bitterness.— Sunday in the Country.— The Allotment 
Ground.— What is Liberty?— Cicely and Agnes.— The First Shilling. 
In a packet, price 6d. 

PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PERSONS. Price 6d., cloth 8d. 

SIMPLE PRAYERS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN from 

Two to Eight Years of age. Price 2d. 
PRAYERS AND SELF-EXAMINATION FOR LITTLE 

CHILDREN. Price 2d. 
PRIVATE DEVOTION, 

A Short Form for the Use of Children. On a sheet for suspension 

in bed-rooms, price id., or 6s. 6d. per 100. Also in a Book, id. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 

This short history has more effect from its simple narration than 
many deeper and more enlarged volumes on the Peninsular war. 
l8mo. Price is. 

SUNSETTING. A little story interesting for its truthful 
picture of happiness, peace, and contentment, in the midst of 
poverty and old age : whilst the little tale of Old Master Six 
o'clock must teach all who meet with it the eflnect that a babe in 
Christ may have over the strongest power of Satan. 18mo. 6d. 

HONOR DE LA FONT; or, the Mother's Prayer. 
Much will be learnt from this interesting history of a life which 
presents to those who read it the result of the blessings to be 
derived from the right and constant use of the services of the 
Church. The suggestions also with regard to the temporary 
comforts of the aged communicants are worthy of notice. 6d. 

THE SHEPHERDS OF BETHLEHEM. By a Pilgrim. 
Price 6d. 
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THEODORE, HIS BROTHER AND SISTERS; or, a 
Summer at Seymour Hall. Edited by the Rev. William Nbyins. 
Rector of Miningsby, Lincolnshire. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, Ss. 6d. 

SEVEN CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY (THE).— In 
Seven Tales, entitled : — Fekdino the Hungry. Need and Cha- 
rity. — GiYiNo Drink to the Thirstt. The Old Man by the 
Well.— Clothing the Nakeu. Ellen the Parish Child.— Taking 
IN THE Stranger. Mary Howard j or, the Little Strang^er. — 
Visiting the Sick. Watching. — Visiting the Prisoner. 
Phcebe and her Friend.— ^Buryino the Dkai>. Shirley Church. 
In a Packet, price fid. ; or bound in ornamental cover, 8d. 

SEVEN SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY, (THE).— 

1. Counselling the Doubtful, or The Little Sisters of Mercy. — 

2. Teaching the Ignorant, or the Shepherd Boy of Arragon. — 

3. Admonishing the Sinner, or the Little Milk Boy.— 4. Comfort- 
ing the Afflicted, or a Day in Bessie's Life. — 5. Forgiving Injuries, 
or Nonnia the Captive.— 6.' Suffering Wrongs Patiently, or the 
Path to Glory.— 7. Praying for Others, or the Story of Little May. 
In a Packet, Price 6d., or bound in Ornamental Cover, Sd. 

TWOPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

The Two Sheep.— Little Stories for Little Children.—" I am so 
Happy."— The Brother's Sacrifice.— The Dumb Boy. — Margaret 
Hunt.— The Sprained Ancle. — Dishonesty.— The Little Lace Girl. 
— The Ravens.— The Cat and her Kittens. Packets of 13, price 28. 

WILLIAMS.— SACRED VERSES WITH PICTURES. 

By the Rev. I. WILLIAMS, B.D. 8vo. cloth, price 128. 
WILLIAMS.— ANCIENT HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 18mo. cloth, price Is. 6d. 
WILLIAMS.~HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM. 

By the Rev. I. WILLIAMS, B.D. 18mo. cloth, price is. 6d. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DE BETOU.— THERAPEUTIC MANIPULATION; or, 

Medicina Mechanica. A Successful Treatment of various dis- 
orders of the Human Body by Mechanical Application. By I. G. I , 
Db Betou, Medical Practitioner in Therapeutic Manipulation. 
Demy Svc, price is. 6d. 

BEZANT.— GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS classed un- 
der heads, and interspersed with History and Gbnkral In- 
formation. Adapted for the Use of Classes in Ladies* and 
Gbntlxmbn's Schools, and to the purposes of Private Teach, 
ing. By J. BEZANT, Teacher of Geography, the Classics, 
Mathematics, &c. Demy 18mo., strongly bound, price 2s. 

A KEY to the above, price 2s. bound in Leather. 

BLUNDELL.— LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE OF MIDWIFERY. By Jambs Blundell, M.D., 
formerly Lecturer on Midwifery and Physiology at Guy's Hospital. 
Edited by Charlbs Severn, M.D., Registrar of the Medical Society 
of London. Royal 1 8mo., neatly bound in cloth. Price 68. 



3^ MISCBLLANEOnS. 

CLABK.— A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO THR 
KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY. By Bknjamin Clark. In 
royal l8mo., in a neatcover« with Foot Engrayings, price is. 

CURTIS.— THE YOUNG NURSE'S GUIDE ; or, IN- 
STRUCTIONS UPON THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT OP 
THE SICK. By Joseph Curtis, M.R.C.S., F.Z.S., one of the 
Surgeons of the Parish of St. Pancras. Royal ismo., cloth boards, 
price 28. 

CTTBTIS.— ADVICE TO YOUNG MARRIED WOMEN, 

and those who have the Management of the Lyino>in Roobi» 
upon the General Treatment of Females during Pbkonanct and 
Confinement. Second Edition. Price is. 

EHBENHOPP. — MEDICINA GYMNASTICA ; or. 

Therapeutic Manipulation. A Short Treatise on this Science, as 
practised at the Royal Institution at Stockholm. By Charles 
Ehrenhoff, Member of the Royal Institution at Stockholm. 
Demy 8vo., price is. 

FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION. 

With Prayers Preparatory to the Holy Communion. A New 
Edition. 2d. 

FORM OF SELF-EXAMINATION, with a Few Directions 
for Daily Use. By F. H. M. Price 3d., or 2ls, per 100. 

FOUR-PAGE TRACTS, suited also for Tract Covers. 

1. Scripture Rules for Holy Living. — 2. Baptism and Registratioiu 
—3. George Herbert.— 4. Dreamland.— 5*. Songs for Labourers.— 
6. Plain Directions for Prayer, with a few Forms.— 7. Reascnis for 
Daily Service.— 8. Easter Songs.— 9* The Good Shepherd.— 10. 
Morning and Evening Hymns. — 11. A Few Reasons for Keeping 
the Fasts and Festivals.- 12. The Church Calendar. Price 2s. 6d. 
in packets of 60. 

ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COPYING BOOK. 

Extra size large post 4to., containing 240 leaves. Price, com- 
plete, with Ink, Sponge Box, &c., lOs. 6d. 
' The attention of the Clergy, Merchants, Bankers, Professors, 
Authors, and every class of Traobsmen, is called to thisutiique 
Article; the simple construction of which enables any person to take 
a Copy of his Letters or other Memoranda instantly, without the 
trouble attending the Copying Press. It will be of peculiar advantagre 
to Principals by enabling them to take their own copies of ail private 
Letters and Papers. 

HAMILTON.— A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 
of the PINE APPLE ; with an account of the various modes adopted 
by the most Eminent Growers, and also of the Author's Method of 
Growing the Vine and the Cucumber in the same House; a 
Description of the Pine Stove used at Thornfield, and a Plan for 
the Construction of Hothouses, to combine the Culture of these 
Plants ; with Receipts for the Destruction of the Insects peculiar 
to them. ByJosBPH Hamilton, Gardener to F. A. Philips, Esq. , 
Thornfield, near Stockport. Second edition, revised and cor. 
rected, with Drawings of Stoves, &c., price 5s. 
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HOWE.-LESSONS ON THE GLOBES, 

On a Plan entirely new, in which, instead of being separately 
studied, they are taken together in Illastration of Terrestrial 
and Celestial Phsenomena : with Original Familiar Explanations 
of the ever- varying circumstances of our Planet and the Solar 
System generally. Illustrated by Fifty-eight Engravings on 
Wood. By T. H. HOWE. Demy I2mp., price 6s. 
" In regrard to the correctness and profundity of its views, th^ book 
is vastly superior to the works, upon the sam& subject, which I have 
known." * * * "I have no doubt that it is really a very 
much more correct and learned book than books with the same object 
usually are."— G. B. Aihy, Esq., Astronomer Royal. 
A KEV TO THE LESSONS ON THE GLOBES. Bound in Leather, 
price 3s. 6d. 

LITTLE ANNIE AND HER SISTERS. By E. W. H. 
Printed on Tinted Paper, with a beautiful Frontispiece, embossed 
cloth, gilt edges. Price is. 6d. — Watered Coral Paper, is. 
The incidents of this little work are Facts, and relate tq 9, Family 
now moving in the highest circle of Society. 

*' The production of a pure-minded and accomplished woman, this 
sweet little tome is a fit offering for the young." — Literary Gazette, 

MEMORIALS OF THE HIGHGATfi CEMETERY. 

With an Introductory Essay on Epitaphs and Gravestone Poetry. 
In royal 18mo., with Engravings, price is. 

INTBLLBCTUAL AMU8BMBNT FOR ALL SEASONS. 

PEICK—THE MUSE$' RESPONSE, a Conversational 
G§ime. ** A set of Orient Pearls at random s^ung." Selected by 
the Misses Price. Price 28. 6d. 
The object of these Cards is to lead to rational amusemeqt and 
intellectual conversation. 

ROBSON.— THE OLD PLAY-GOER. 

By WILLIAM ROBSON. Post 8vo., price 7s. fld. cloth. 
" Mr. Robson^s admiration of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons is an 
echo of our own. In fact, in reading his work, we have lived over 
again our own play-going days. Interspersed with his reminiscences 
are many excellent and Judicio9S refiectfons upon the drama, the 
stage, and theatrical matters generally. The volume, which is dedi- 
cated to Charles Kemble, is written in a spirited and vigorous style.*' 
—John Bull, 

STRANGER'S GUIDE TO PARIS. 
SINNETT.— PICTURE OF PARIS & ITS ENVIRONS, 

comprising a Description of the Public Buildings, Parks. Churches, 
&c. ; necessary information on starting; and Notices of the various 
Routes from the Coast. With a New Map, containing bird's eye 
Views of Public Buildings, and references to the principal Streets, 
Railway Stations, &c. Price 68. strongly bound. 

A NEW PLAN OF PARIS, with References to aU the 
Streets, Squares, &c., and Engravings of the Public Buildings hi 
their respective situations, by which the Stranger is greatly 
assisted in travelling through the Suburbs. Price 2s. 
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TINMOUTH.— AN INQUIRY RELATIVE TO VA- 
RIOUS IMPORTANT POINTS OF SEAMANSHIP, considered 
as a Branch of Practical Science. By Nicholas Tinmouth, 
Master Attendant of Her MsOesty*s Dock-yard at Woolwich. 
8yo., cloth, with Engravings, price 68. 6d. 
WAKEFIELD.— MENTAL EXERCISES FOR JUVE- 
NILE MINDS. By Eliza Wakbfibld. Demy ismo., strongly 
bound. Second Edition, price 2s. With the Key, 28. 6d. The 
Key separate, 6d. 
" The exercise of our powers is ever attended with a degree of plea- 
sure, which, once tasted, usually operates as a sufficient stimulus to a 
repetition of the effort. This holds good in an especial manner with 
respect to the mental powers ; the delight accompanying the discovery 
of truth, the legitimate object of their activity, invariably disposes, par- 
ticularly in children, to renewed search, and imparts a dissatisfaction 
with all that is not convincingly true." — Preface. 
WAKEFIELD.— FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES FROM 
HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, AND BIOGRAPHY. Second Series. 
Demy l8mo., bound in doth. By Eliza Wakkfibld. Price 
is. 6d. 



Works in the Press. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OP THE HOLY 

EASTERN CHURCH. In Three Books. Book I. Its Geography. 

II. Its Liturgies and Ecclesiology. III. Its Controversies on the 

Filioque, Azymes, and Transubstantiation. By the Rev. J. M. 

Nkalb, M.A. 
ORIGINAL BALLADS. By Living Authors, 1848. 

Edited by the Rev. Hbnry Thompson, M.A., Cantab. In Demy 

8vo. Illustrated. 
RELIGIO POETICA ; or Nature Suggestive of God and 

Godliness. By the Brothers Theophilus and Theophylact. 
THE MAIDEN AUNT. Reprinted from Sharpens Maga- 
zine. 
HARRY SUMNER'S REVENGE. Reprinted from Sharpe'g 

Magazine. 
THE BIRTH DAY. 
THE NOBLE DEEDS OP S. GEORGE THE RED 

CROSS KNIGHT, a Legend told from Spencer. By the Rev. W. 

B. Flowbr, B.A., one of the Classical Masters of Christ*s Hospi. 

tal. Nearly ready. 

ENGLISH HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. A New Edi- 
tion carefully revised, with additions. 

CHILD'S BOOK OF BALLADS. By the Author of 
*' Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A CHILD. By the Au- 
thor of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." 

STORY OF A DREAM ; or, the Mother's Version of an 
Olden Tale. By the Author of " Hymns and Scenes of Childhood." 
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JOSEPH MASTERS, ALDERSGATE STREET, 
^nblisi^er to ti^e Societp. 

A Hand-Book of English Ecclesiology. 

In Demy l8mo., 7s., or interleaved and bound in limp calf lOs. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens 

On Churches and Church Ornaments. No. I. Suited to Country 
Parishes. Now ready, the Fourteenth Edition, revised. Price 3d. 
or 2 1 8. per hundred. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens 

On Churches and Church Ornaments. No. II., Suited to Town or 
Manufacturing Parishes. Sixth Edition. Price 3d. 

A Few Words to Church-Builders. 

Third Edition, entirely rewritten. Price I s. 

Appendix to the former Editions of a "Few 

Words to Church-Builders»» j containing Lists of Models for Win- 
dows, Fonts, and Rood-screens. Price 6d. 

A Few Words to Parish Clerks and Sextons. 

Designed for Country Parishes. A Companion to the " Few Words 
to Churchwardens." Second Edition. Price 2d. 

A Few Words to Churchwardens; 

Abridged from the Two Tracts so named. Third Edition. On a 
sheet, for distribution, or suspension in Vestry-Rooms. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Restoring a 

Church. New Edition. On a Sheet, for distribution, or suspen 
sion in Vestry- Rooms. 

Advice to Workmen employed in Building a 

Church. New Edition. On a sheet^ for distribution, or suspen- 
sion in Vestry-Rooms. 

Church Enlargement and Church Arrangement. 

Price 6d. 

The History and Statisticks of Pues. 

Fourth Edition, corrected, with very many additions. 2s. 6d. 

A Supplement to the First and Second Editions 
of ** The History of Pues," containing the additional matter inserted 
in the Third Edition. Price is. 

Twenty-four Reasons for getting rid of Church 

Pues. Ninth Editioii. Price Id. each, or 6s. per 100. 

An Argument for the Greek Origin and Meaning 

of the Monogram | H S. Price 1 s. 6d. 

On the History of Christian Altars. 

A Paper read before the Cambridge Camden Society, Nov. 28, 1844 
Price 6d. Second Edition. 
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Church Schemes; 

Or Forms for the classified description of a Church. Fourteenth 
Edition, Folio : for rough copies, Gd.per score to Members} is. per 
score to Non- Members.— 4to : for transcription, is. per score to 
Members ; 2s. 6d. per score to Non-Members. 

The Orientator. 

A Simple Contrivance for ascertaining the Orientation of Churches. 
In a case, with Directions for use and Catalogue of Saints' Days. 
Price 2s. 

The Report of the Society for 1846 ; 

Together with a List of the Members, Laws, &c.* of the Society. 
Price I s. (This exhibits a general view of the constitution, objects, 
and operations of the Society.) 
[Copies of the Reports for 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, may 
stiU be had.] 

The Transactions of the Cambridge Camden Society. 

PartL 5s 6d. PartIL 6s. PartllL 78- 6d. 

Working Drawings of the Middle-Pointed Chancel 

of All Saints, Hawton, Nottinghamshire. Engraved in Outline by 
Mr. J. Le Keux, Sen. Atias folio, £\. 5s. (To Members, j^l. is.) 
This work contains Plans, Sections, and Elevations of one of the 
finest specimens of Parochial Pointed Architecture in the kingdom. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Some Account of the Church and its Restoration, with an audited 
Statement of the Treasurer's Account. Price 6d. 

An Exterior View of the Same (as restored by the 

Cambridge Camden Society.) A Tinted Lithograph, 2s. 6d. 

The Interior of S. Sepulchre's, Cambridge : 

Taken immediately after its Restoration. A Thited lithograph. 
Price is. 

A Lithograph of the Font and Cover in the Church 

of S. Edward the Confessor, Cambridge, (as restored by the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society.) is. fid. plain; India paper 2b. 

Stalls and Screenwork in S. Mary's, Lancaster. 

A Tinted Lithograph. Price is. 



iflluiE^ttattoniE; of jKonumental SraiE^iE^efJ. 

With accompanying historical descriptions, and many Architectural 

Lithographs. Complete in 6 parts. 

No. IL 6s. plain j India-paper Proofs, 7s. fid. 

Nos. I., III., IV., v., and VI., 8s. plain j India-paper Proofs, lOs. fid. 
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